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ANTED.—TRAINED NURSING. CAN GIVE 


reference. Apply to C. E. W., Box 33, Unionville, 
Chester Co., Pa. 





ANTED.—AN HONEST, SOBER, INTELLI- 
gent young man, accustomed to farm work, to 

train as superintendent of one of the largest and best ap- 
pointed cranberry plantations in New Jersey. Applicants 
should state age and qualifications, also experience in 
directing help, if any, and compensation wanted the first 
year. Address J. 1. office Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED.—BOARD IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY. 
on Moderate. State terms. Address No. 67, this 
ce. 


WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from s2d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


46 Days for $400. 

Through the Grand Canyon of Colorado, Arizona, 

and 28 days in California, returning via Salt Lake and 

Royal Gorge. Leave Fourth-day, February 22, from 

24th and Chestnut Sts. For further information address 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 


PDURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 

has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 

where those wishing information may apply between the 

hours of 1.30 aor m., and on aor from 9 


a.m, to 5 p. m. ress letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$30 a 7 Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A Postat Carp Recerves Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 
2103, 2105 CoLumBIA AveNnvE, PHILA 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Brass and Enameled 
BEDSTEADS. 


Spring, Hair, and Husk Mattresses. 
Feathers and Down—all qualities. 
Mattresses CLEANED AND REMADE. 


Josiah G. Williams. 13N. Eleventh St 


ForMERLY 1027 Market Sr. 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Srreet, FIRST MONTH 14, 1899. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ovricss : | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 





GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention ~-STENOGRAPHER. 
SCIENCE ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


; >, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock =, | Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILpDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thompson Shourds, 2312 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


S W.BLACK’S SON, Epwarp T. Buack 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


FOR SALE. 


A desirable farm of 30 acres in Woodstown, 
N. J. Buildings on main street. Railroad, 
schools, and meeting within easy access. Very 
productive soil. Apply to 


JOEL BorTON, Woodstown, N. J. 





Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 








S: F. @ebderetea’s Son 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, } ,.. 
NA W. SPEAKMAN, | ?7#mcifadls. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly Swartumore GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarptnc ann Day Puriis or Born Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
course of study. Stmdents pre 
ness. The home-like surrou 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogoniz, Pa. 


Liberal 
red for college or busi- 
ings make it especially 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Friexps’ Boarpinc ScHoor ror 
Boys anp Grrts. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September erst, 1898, (r7th year). Coilege | 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


| some and attractive volumes, in which text and illustration 
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A good Turkish bath can not be had every- 
where, but a bath with Ivory Soap can, and 
the same feeling of invigoration and perfect 
cleanliness results. 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its profuse 
lather and the smooth, pleasant sensation it 
imparts, is the favorite soap for the bath. 


AWORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “' just 
as good as the ‘ Ivory ’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


50000-00-0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 00000000080 


Copyright 1892, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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THE MORRIS FAMILY 
OP PHILADELPHIA. 
By ROBERT C. MOON, [.D. 


THIS work presents a complete Genealogy of 

the Anthony Morris family up to the year 
1898, including extensive genealogical and bio 
graphical references to members of the allied 
families in America and in countries across the sea 


Many historical facts of a national and local char- 





sc . ° . ” 
The Christiana Riot 

is a book suitable for holiday 
presentation. It illustrates the stern and 
unflinching character of Friends during 
the anti-slavery struggles. It isa standard 
work, endorsed by such able men as Joseph 
S. Walton, George L. Maris, and William 
W. Birdsall. Its popularity is increasing 


every day. Illustrated. Cloth edition. 
Gilt title. 


acter are incorporated with the genealogical data. 


Three volumes. Cloth. $20 for the complete 
work, which contains 1260 pages of letter-press 
and 300 illustrations. 


** Filial piety has inspired the preparation of these hand- 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 
MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O0., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


go hand in hand, to perpetuate the history of a family that 
for more than two centuries has held a well deserved place 
in the um and affection of successive generations of 

Philadelphia.” 
**A complete encyclopedia of all that the Morrises have 
been and have done for the city and the State and the 
y in which they have made their homes since the 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O AL FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 


Philadelphia. 
Copies can be had of 
ROBERT C. MOON, M. D., 1319 Walnut St., 
( Witherspoon Building), Puitan’a, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
II. 

Ir we love and trust the goodness we have seen, 
known, and experienced, we shall surely go on to know 
more and to love more. 

M. CATHARINE ALBRIGHT. 


From 
‘* Faith.”’ 


‘* Present-day Vol. 


I., the paper on 


A 
INFINITE Nearness! Thee I see revealed 

In song of bird, the flower at my door, 
The happy laughter of a little child, 

The star at night, the pebble on the shore ! 
Each unto each allied, and all to thee! 
Thou tender, loving, grand reality, — 

Who art so near, so near ! 


Mystery shrouds thee, but to-day I saw 
Thee mirrored in a glance of mother-love ; 
A bitter word, unsaid, brought God-born strength 
Akin to that for which the martyrs strove ; 
And, growing from a small, unselfish deed, 
Came that rare peace for which the angels plead,— 
So near thou art, so near! 


Infinite Nearness! Tell me not of God 

Who dwells afar, apart, in other spheres, — 
My Father's here! He shares my common life, 

Inspires my duties and allays my fears ; 
And when night falls, like tired child I creep 
Into his arms, who loveth all, to sleep,— 

He is so near, so dear! 
—Althea A. Ogden. 


HE THAT OVERCOMETH. 


Read to the students of Swarthmore College, First month 8, 1899, 
by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


Tue gift of life is very dear to us. We are made to 
cling desperately to life. We love its very uncer- 
tainties and risks, as well as its unending possibilities, 
and the joys that fill our cups to overflowing. And 
most of this company have already learned that life | 
has many a hard place for us all. Our Father has 
honored his children, has given this sign of our kin- 
ship with himself as sons and daughters, that hard 
things lie at intervals all along our way of life. We 
are not even born upon our feet; but have to gain 
the mastery for these poor little members, by trial 
after trial, by stumbling over the inch-high obstacles 
in our way; and falling down and rising up over and 
over again. 

In the struggle to get upon our feet our courage 
more than matches our feebleness, and we do not | 
even remember our struggles. 

Neither are we born with ready mental equipment. | 
The records of all the ages to which we are heir, are | 
sealed to our infant eyes. What were it to us to find 
ourselves in the midst of all the books in the world, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1899. 


with no key to unlock their treasures! But the day 
comes when the alphabet is mastered, the key is ours, 
and then begins the unending process of gathering 
and gathering the riches saved up from the past—and 
it may be, of adding our mite to the stores for the 
future. Hard places you know well there are, all the 
way along from the alphabet itself to the Master’s 
degree, and only few of all the multitude attain the 
commanding heights of scholarship. 

And what of our spiritual part, that which urges 
on our faltering feet and will not let them fail,—that 
which must illumine all our mental strivings if we 
would get from the intellectual life the very best it 
has to give? Here perhaps is the very hardest striv- 
ing of all, here are the struggles we can never give 
over. If it is hard to get upon our feet, so it is hard 
to keep the courage that is needed to go forward into 
the uncertain future. So is it hard to hold steadfastly 
to our right purposes, to ‘do the next thing” 
whether or not it be the pleasant thing. Hard is it 
in childhood to lisp the alphabet. 

So is it hard at your age and mine to keep our 
lips from speaking guile, to make our lips the fountain 
of life-cheering speech, so is it hard to learn the 
lessons set for us in youth in the disappointments and 
denied wishes that are a part of every life; so is it 
hard in mature age to rise above the inharmonies that 
threaten all the sweetness of life, into the region of 


| perpetual shining ; hard to carry our burdens with 


such calmness and strength that their weight need 
not fall upon other souls; hard to attain to such a 
realizing sense of the everlasting arms that we may 
know our weakness to be supplemented by their 
strength. 

It is a great gain to us to give up our search after 
an easy life ; to accept it as soon as we make the dis- 
covery that we are ‘“ to wrestle, not reign.’”” Whom do 
you most respect among your fellows? Is it the young 
man or woman whose energy is. chiefly shown in 
reducing work tothe minimum, who makes a pro- 
gram that just satisfies the bare requirement of the 
law, and then lives a parasite upon the efforts of his 
neighbors, starving himself upon their honey, instead 
of getting the growth and vigor of his own visits to 


| the flowers of literature and science and mathematics ? 


In your hearts you pity him, perhaps despise him. 


| The instant we present a firm face to the hard things 

of life, accepting them asa part of our portion, and 
| meeting them with determination, the victory over 
| them is begun. 


It is with the hope of beginning this 
victory, that I would place this thought of courage 
before you. There is a beautiful promise to be 
cherished in our heart of hearts. It is in that chap- 
ter of Revelation which describes a new heaven and 
new earth, for the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away, the holy city coming down from God 





22 FRIENDS’ 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her | 
husband. The seer not only saw the vision of all 
things made new, but he heard a voice out of heaven 
saying, “‘ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with man, 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them.”’ And 
the voice spoke also this promise, “‘//e that overcometh 


shall inherit all things ; and | will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.”” You see that all things are promised 
to him that overcometh—that all possibilities are 
included in the overcoming. 

And I believe the overcoming depends upon our 
sense of God. If our sense of ourself, our own will, 
our own courage, our own strength fills all our 
horizon, is all we have to depend upon, we can get 
but little way in the overcoming. Our infinite re- 
sources are soon spent. How can we grow in this 
sense of God? If we need outward helps, they are 
all about us in the things that have been made by the 
Infinite Power whose name is God. Great temples 
and cathedrals, themselves inspiring us with awe and 
reverence, are only the handiwork of men. But the 
sky over our heads, the sunshine flooding the earth, 
these trees close at hand bared for their deep winter 
sleep, the primrose, blooming in our sunny windows 
—all these are straight from the hand of God. No 
man with all the helps that science has to offer, can 
make the primrose seed, or root, or leaf, or beauteous 
blossom. If then, we need an outward manifestation 
of God, let his flowers be ministers to us. Let one 
leaf of his, which no man can make, and is always at 
our hand, let this be written over with the name of 
God for us, and turn our thought in the direction of 
our highest conception of what is true and good— 
Godlike, and this conception will ever grow with our 
growth. Right in the midst of our work or play an 
instant’s thought of God flashing through our minds 
will bring us illumination on our way, an increase of 
strength for ourovercoming. These momentary, un- 
planned for uplifts of thought toward the Infinite, O 
let us cherish them as very steps toward God! Our 
appointed times for upward-reaching thought, our 
silence before meals, our assembling each morning 
before the day’s work, our meeting here,—all these 
miss their deepest meaning for us, if they prove not 
the school in which we learn how to keep our souls 
open every moment toward the Divine. And then, 
God gives us so many helps beside his trees and 
flowers. How many times he speaks to us through 
the lips of his men and women,—how many great 
thoughts he gives us to grow on! Beside the out- 
ward help of the primrose leaf, we can wear in each 
pocket, and close to our hearts, some of these great 
thoughts. If not in our pocket, then in our hearts 
let us wear this saying of Jesus, “I and my Father 
are one—whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister 
and mother ;” and this aspiration of the psalmist, “As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God.’ And when we come 
face to face with hard things, let us renew strength 
and courage and hope, with the beautiful promise— 
“He that overcometh shall inherit all things !” 


INTELLIGENCER 


From The Friend, Philadelphia. 
THE PRESENT GROWTH OF MILITARISM. 


Tue estimates of expenditure for the fiscal year 1899, 
made by the Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
are as follows: 


For the civil establishment, . . 
For the military establishment, . 
For the naval establishment, . 
For the Indian service, . 

For pensions,........-. 
For interest on the public debt, . 
For postal service, . 


$93,000,000 
250,000,000 
60,000,000 
12,000,000 
141,000,000 
41,000,000 
2,874,647 


oo 
oo 


37 


$689,874,647 37 

From the above it will be seen that a total of 
$492,000,000, or about three-quarters of the national 
revenue, is to be applied to expenditures connected 
with the army and navy, or to expenses that have 
grown out of our country’s wars. The heavy interest 
and pension accounts are both results of past conflicts. 
In other words, assuming that our population is 
seventy millions of people, here is an annual tax of 
about seven dollars per head put on every man, wo- 
man and child of our country. Or, assuming that 
about one adult out of every five of the population 
pays the taxes, there is an average of say thirty-five 
dollars annually paid directly or indirectly by each 
tax-payer, for expenditures connected with the horrid 
system of war. 

It is now being proposed to increase the United 
States army to 100,000 men. The navy is also being 
rapidly increased. Weseemto be commencing anera 
of competition with the older countries of civilization 
in the matter of military power and its accompanying 
evils. Many contractors, builders of armaments, 
politicians, and the official world, gain by these things. 
But what about the moral effect on the people who 
pay for them ? 

The lust of conquest has spread among the 
people, and men who six months ago cried for war 
with Spain in the cause of humanity, now only speak 
about the grandeur of the nation, our place in the 
world as a military power, “ imperialism,” and “ mani- 
fest destiny.” Not only is the moral fibre of those 
who witnessed scenes of carnage impaired, but many 
of the countless thousands of young men who only 
went into camp-life, have been morally, physically, 
and spiritually injured thereby. The details from pri- 
vate sources of transactions at Chickamauga and other 
camps, are sickening to any Christian who loves his 
kind or the sacred cause of Jesus. 

The various branches of the Society of Friends 
have not been apathetic under these sorrowful condi- 
tions. But now that peace is restored, let it be 
recollected that this war has only put our beloved 
country into the position of apparently at any time 
being obliged to again test its new-found military 
strength with rival Powers. Let us not close our 
eyes to the fact that those who stand for Christ’s and 
the apostles’ teachings, regarding war and its sririt, 
are all too sadly few. Let us remember that there is 
delegated to us as a people and as individuals, a great 
responsibility growing out of our knowledge that all 
that leads into war, or all that war leads into, is totally 
wicked. Let us individually, as we work, or con- 


Total estimated expenditures, 
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verse, or travel, be watchful for any right openings to | 


spread the propaganda of peace. 

Above all, let us not become discouraged as pro- 
fessed followers of the Prince of Peace. His kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and of the increase of his 
government there shall never be an end. His people 
are not only the conservers of the right and the best 
supporters of civilization, but they are also on the 
eventually winning side. Let the Society of Friends 
and its members therefore enter into a renewed 
struggle with a miserable system, which in time, like 
slavery and other sins, shall go down before the 
triumphant spirit of the Lord. 

Wm. C. ALLEN. 


Twelfth Month 8, 1898. 


A VIEW THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 

From the Journal of Rachel Hicks, of Long Island. 
HAvinG been permitted for several years to remain 
mostly at home, for which favor I felt thankful, in the 
spring of 1864, a concern revived in my mind to 
attend the Yearly Meeting of Genesee, to be held in 
Canada, and a few meetings belonging to it. A 
minute of concurrence from our monthly meeting 
having been obtained, accompanied by my dear friend 
Mary Jane Field, I went first to Scipio, and attended 
several meetings there, thence to Pickering, Canada- 
West, where we made our home with our kind friends 
Nicholas and Margaret Brown. Except in the public 
meetings, it was not a season of great abouding in 
Heavenly influence ; for want of that deep indwelling 
of Spirit, in which only our Heavenly Father con- 
descends to favor the mind with the incomes of his 
love and solemnizing presence. There is a small 
remnant of devoted servants there, as in most other 
places where our meetings are held. 

Seventh month, 1864.—I obtained a minute of 
our monthly meeting, setting me at liberty to visit the 
meetings constituting our Yearly Meeting, and also 
to visit the families of Amawalk and Chappaqua. 


Friends judged it best for me and my dear young | 
friend Phebe Anna Thorne, to proceed without a | 


private conveyance or other companion being pro- 
vided from home, but to depend upon public convey- 
ances, and the kindness of Friends to be helped on 
our way, This increased the burden of exercise which 
weighed heavily on my mind. In the prospect of so 
great an undertaking, I was ready at times to ask my 
Heavenly Father to lay the burden upon another, 
younger and better qualified than myself. But as no 
excuse I could plead released me, under a sense of 


his love, wisdom, and power, all within me bowed in | 
submission to do, to bear, and to suffer whatever he | 


might permit to come upon me, so that I might 
“finish my course with joy, and the ministry given 
me to testify of the grace of God.” 

In this bowedness of spirit the language of my 
Divine Master was, ‘‘ Go, and I will be with thee; I 
will open a way where now thou seest no way ; I will 
put words into thy mouth, and enable thee to deliver 
to the people the testimonies I give thee.” Now that 
the work has been accomplished, I feel bound to bear 
the testimony that the promise has been fulfilled to 


my wonder and admiration. The minds of Friends 
and others were opened to receive us, and take us 
from place to place, so that there was no difficulty or 
detention worth naming. Often did the language 


arise, ‘‘ This is the Lord’s doing and it is marvelous 








in our eyes.’’ Blessed, forever blessed, be his great 
and adorable name, saith all within me capable of 
feeling, in that he not only strengthened me to per- 
form the journey, but also, that I am now permitted 
to sit by my own fireside, in that sweet peace of mind 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 
Fourth month, 1865.—Often in taking a view of 
the foregoing journey my spirit is clothed in mourn- 
ing, in having to see that a number of meetings 
throughout the Society have been discontinued ; most 
of those that remain are small, and if there is not a 
revival of concern and dedication to our Divine 
Master, others must ere long follow, which is sorrow- 
ful to reflect upon. I fully believe that the Society 
of Friends was raised up to show by example and by 


| precept the sufficiency of the gift of the Holy Spirit, 


which we profess to be led and governed by,—the 
foundation God himself has laid for the members of 
his church to stand upon; and that the principles 
emanating from this Divine source are indispensable 
for the well-being of the whole human family. 

It is sorrowful that a people thus enlightened 
should fall away and be no more known as an or- 
ganized body. There are living members still pre- 
served, scattered here and there, as “ one of a city 
and two of a family,” and the prayer oft arises in my 
heart for the preservation of these, and that by the 
mighty power of Jehovah other faithful standard- 
bearers and laborers may be raised up, and the com- 
mand given, ‘‘Go and proclaim the glad tidings of 
the everlasting gospel to the inhabitants of the earth ;”’ 


| bearing witness to the truth that God will teach his 


people himself by his own spirit in the soul of man, 
and to those who obey him he will give strength to 
resist every temptation that assails them, and thus 
they will be preserved from sin and its awful conse- 
quences,—a plain, simple, and all-powerful way to 
rest and peace here and hereafter. Blessed and 
praised be his great and adorable name, for he is 


| everlastingly worthy ! 


| FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 4.—FIRsT MontTH 
THE DELUGE, 
GOLDEN TEXT.—The wages of sin is death.—Romans vi., 1-13. 


9 


Scripture Reading.—Genesis vi., 1-13. 
THE story of a great flood which destroyed mankind, 
a chosen few being preserved as the founders of a new 


| race, is one to be found among the traditions of many 


peoples. 

In the Bible account, as in the story of Creation, 
we have two narratives. but instead of being wholly 
separated, as in the former case, the two are inter- 
mingled. If the reader will take in order Gen. vi., 
5-8 ; vii., 1-6; viii., 20-22, and then Gen. vi., g—22 ; 
vii., 7-24; vili., I-20, he will find two accounts prac- 





tically independent and complete. They differ in 
some slight particulars, as in the number of animals 
to be taken into the ark (Compare Gen. vi., 19-20 
and vii., 2-3.) They differ also in the name used for 
God, as in the accounts of creation, the word Jehovah 
being used in the shorter narrative, Elohim in the 
more detailed one. 

Again, as in the case of the Creation story, we find 
the story of the flood paralleled by an account found 
in the clay books of the Royal Library of Nineveh. 
Some account of the Assyrians, whose capital was at 
Nineveh, will be given at a later period of these les- 
For the present it is sufficient to say that this 
Royal Library, which had been lost for thousands of 


sons. 


the materials, and was discovered in the dust heaps 
of Nineveh about fifty years ago. Much time was 
spent before they could be fully deciphered, as the 
anguage in which they are written has long passed 
away. But the difficulties were finally overcome, and 
among many books of lesser interest were found some 
containing the legends and stories of Chaldea, the 
mother country of both Assyrians and Hebrews. 
The Chaldean poet tells that the gods having resolved 
on a flood, warned one favored man, who built a ship 
under their directions. At the appointed time he 
entered in with his family and ‘the cattle of the 
field,” and closed the Then the deluge de- 
scended upon the earth and all things were destroyed 
except those within the ship. At length the ship 
grounded on a mountain and remained there for six 
days. The poem continues as follows: 


do yr. 


‘« When the seventh day came I sent forth a dove and let it go. 
The dove went and returned, a resting place it found not 
and it turned back. 
I sent forth a swallow and let it go; 
returned, 
A resting place it found not and it turned back. 
I sent forth a raven and let it go. 


the swallow went and 


The raven went and saw the going down of the waters and 
It approached, it waded, it croaked, and did not turn back.”’ 


The account will be seen to be practically the 
same, as far as the physical details are concerned. 
But we note at once an important difference in the 
moral atmosphere. 


In the Chaldean account the de- 
struction of mankind is a mere caprice of the gods. 
In the Hebrew narrative it is because of sin. ‘* God 
saw the wickedness of man”’ and said: “I will de- 
stroy’”’ him. ‘“ The earth was corrupt before God.” 
And God said: “ Behold, | will destroy it.” 

Again, the Chaldean account is_ polytheistic 
throughout, while the purest monotheism is found in 
the account given in Genesis. In the Chaldean le- 
gend we read concerning the sacrifice : 
smelled the savor ;”’ 


“The gods 
in the Hebrew account the words 
even are almost identical : ‘‘ The Lord smelled a sweet 
savour.”’ The difference seems but slight, but it is the 
kind of difference that set the Hebrew mind and char- 
acter apart from those of the related peoples, in the 
midst of which he lived. Because the Hebrew said, 
‘““The Lord, my God, is one God” and because he 
recognized the relation between God and man as a 
moral relation, therefore was the Hebrew a chosen 


and a separate man. The subject matter of the tra- 
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dition is of slight importance ; the indication of a 
recognition of God's revelation of himself to man is of 
the greatest importance ; the indication of a sense of 
the necessity for righteousness is of the greatest im- 
portance. These two things we ask those who are 
taking up the study of the Old Testament to note 
throughout its pages. God is one, and God demands 
righteousness. The story of creation begins with 
God, the sole Creator. The story of the flood reveals 
God as a Being devoted to righteousness. In the 
pages to follow, we will find, from time to time, low 
ideals of what righteousness consists in and low ideas 
of the nature of God; but we find a 


nowhere do 


| swerving from the conviction that God is One, that he 
years, was preserved by the imperishable nature of | 


demands obedience to the law of right, that he pun- 


| ishes violation of this law. 


Viewed in this light, the differences between the 
Chaldean and the Hebrew stories are by no means 
slight. Between them is a great gulf set. 

The story of the confusion of tongues which in- 
troduces the account of the dispersion of mankind, 
also finds its counterpart in Eastern traditions, but 
this tradition is only partly known, and the subject 
cannot profitably be studied here. 


[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL’ SELECTION OF 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ’’ ] 


TEXTS, 


No. 4.—First Montu 22. 

JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 
GOLDEN Text. —For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.—John, iii., 16. 


Read from Gospel of John, Chapter iii., 1-16. 
REVISED VERSION. 

The incident of the visit of Nicodemus is itself un- 
important, but it was the occasion for the presentation 
of spiritual truths of a striking character and of great 
value. 

“ Except a man be born anew ” is the text, but the 
alternative marginal rendering is better, “ born from 
above.” That is, unless one be of the heavenly nature, 
“he cannot see the Kingdom of God,” cannot enter 
into the experience of divine things. Again, Jesus 
said to his visitor, this respectable old Pharisee, who 
cautiously came in the night time to see what the pro- 
claimed young Messiah might appear to be,—* that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” This we know by obser- 
vation, by the history of man. The mortal part, the 
body, that which remains after death, moulders away; 
it is flesh, and was born of flesh; but the spiritual part 
is not perishable, it was born of spirit, cannot moulder, 
and, as we believe, lives on. 

Nicodemus was a member of the Jewish Sanhedrin, 
an assembly composed of seventy-one members, with 
the high-priest at its head. Its functions varied from 
time to time, according to the greater or less degree 
of power exercised by the political ruler. After the 
beginning of the reign of Herod its power was limited 
almost exclusively to church government. Herod 
rooted out also the aristocratic party, the Sadducees, 
from among its members, ordering forty-five of them 
to be put to death, and thus the struggle for power 
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between them and the Pharisees was ended, and at the 
time of the incident in our lesson the latter party was 
the ruling power in the Assembly. 

We hear of Nicodemus again (John 7: 50) when 
the indignation of the Pharisees is kindled by the fail- 


ure of the officers to arrest Jesus; and though he does | scape within fifteen miles of Broad Street Station, in 


not openly avow himself a believer and follower, yet 
he pleads in his favor: “ Doth our law judge any man 
before it hear him, and know what he doeth ?” 
only other record left concerning Nicodemus is that 
of his coming, after the crucifixion, with myrrh and 


| 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WOODS IN WINTER. 
I THINK it would delight the hearts of the Philadel- 
phia members of the Forestry Association to see how 
many pretty pieces of woodland decorate the land- 


| the north-east section of the city. 


The | 


to believe that he, like Joseph of Arimathea, “was a | 


disciple of Jesus, but secretly, for fear of the Jews.” 
(John 19: 38.) 
The closing verse (16) of those selected for the les- 


son should be considered in connection with the one | 


preceding and that following. Taken together they 
set forth the influence which the life of Jésus, and the 
system of religion which bears his name, were to have 
on the world. The love of God in giving his Son 
“that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal 
life,” is stated (verse 15), and followed by a variant but 
similar verse (16), and in verse 17 it is said that “ God 
sent not the Son into the world to judge the world,” 
but that it ‘‘ should be saved through him.” This is 
the Christian faith: that the power of that Divine Spirit 
which was manifested in Jesus will convert the world, 
will draw it to better things, will induce it to follow 
him. ‘ Even so must the Son of Man be lifted up,” it 
is said in this lesson, and elsewhere Jesus says (12: 32): 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself.” 

‘Behind all,” says, Phillips Brooks, “ there lies the 
idea of Jesus that God is his Father, and that he may 
make men know that he is their Father, too. When 
that is touched, behold the miracle! See how the dry 
roots of obedience fill themselves with love; see how 
the hard stalk of experience grows soft and pliable 
with purpose; and then see how the flower of pain 
utters a life profoundly deeper than itself, and tells the 
world that story which it is the struggle of all pain and 
pleasure in the career of Jesus to tell, which all healthy 
pain or pleasure in the career of man is tempting him 
to learn—of man’s unbroken sonship to his Father, 
of the belonging of his soul to the soul of God.” 


Tue solemnity of religion attaches to character, 
not to death. States of souls are solemn things. 
The question, What principles rule you ? is a solemn 
question. But death, the disrobing of the flesh, is not 
peculiarly so,—not any more so than all life is, not 
any more than any crisis-season of life is which shows 
you what you are, and makes you taste the quality 
and sediment of your disposition and love..—S¢arr 
King. 

3s¢ 


WuatT use isa light under a bushel? It must 
shine where there is darkness. The place of need is 
the field of duty, and, though we are not to be of the 
world, we are to be first and last in the world and for 
the world.— Sunday School Times. : 


These woods are composed of several varieties of 
oak, poplar, beech, chestnut, maple, hickory, and gum, 
both the sour gum, and sweet gum (Liguidamber 


| styracifiua), sometimes called the star gum on account 
aloes to embalm the body of Jesus, and this leads us | 


of its fruit. 
One of the most attractive features of the forests 


| at this season of the year is the animal life abounding 





therein. Yesterday as 1 approached one of these little 
forests a flock of small birds attracted my attention. 
Among them I counted four blue birds; the others 
were snow birds. Woodpeckers of several species 
may always be seen in winter. A blue-jay, arrayed 
in gorgeous apparel, betrayed his presence in a tree 
top by his loud and angry scream, and his quick 
movements as he hopped from branch to branch, gave 
one the impression that he was very much in earnest 
about some important business. 

Turning from this richly attired dandy, a less pre- 
tentious object presented itself within ten feet of me, 
in the shape of a little brown bird with a very long 
name (Zvoglodytes jiemalis) or winter wren, whose 
shy presence might easily have passed unnoticed as 
it moved quietly along the borders of a small creek. 
[ always think of a ‘tailor-made suit,’ when I see 
this little bird; its coat of feathers is such a complete fit. 

A much larger object soon arrested my attention 
as it swept by, and folding its immense wings perched 
upon a neighboring tree. It was a red-tailed hawk, 
a species much in evidence now, and more readily 
seen because the trees are bare of leaves. 

A little further on I saw a trap made of boards, 
about four feet long and eighteen inches square. The 
owner, who happened to be with me, informed me 
that it was a “coon trap,”’ and that the large hole at 
one end was the place where the coon “ gnawed him- 
self out night before last.’’ He also informed me 
that minks, opossums, polecats, and weasels were 
abundant, to say nothing of gray squirrels. 

As I passed thoughtfully from the timberland out 
into the open field, treading softly upon the rich 
carpet of brown leaves, and inhaling the fragrance 
peculiar to the forest, I was reminded that ‘the 
groves were God's first temples.”’ N. R. 

Byberry, Pa., Twelfth month 29, 1898. 


PROGRESS, in the sense of acquisition, is something ; 
but progress in the sense of Being is a great deal 
more. To grow higher, deeper, wider, as the years 
go on; to conquer difficulties, and acquire more and 
more power ; to feel all one’s faculties unfolding, and 
truth descending into the soul,—this makes life worth 
living.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 

>¢€ 

THE nature which is all wood and straw is of no 
use ; if we are to do well, we must have some iron in 
us.—Canon Farrar. 
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THE SOUTHERN “RACE PROBLEM.” 
Tue letter of Richard Carroll to a Columbia, S. C., 
newspaper, which we print elsewhere, discusses in 
an animated and interesting way the grave questions 
The 


recent troubles in the two Carolinas, and the knowl- 


involved in the ‘race problem” of the South. 


edge that these are continually liable to occur else- 
where, call new attention to the seriousness of the 
“ problem.’ 

No one who is at all observant and thoughtful 
fail to 
great difficulty. 


can consider the Southern situation one of 
The war made the colored people 
free and gave them—their adult males—the ballot. 
But in several States, by ingenious constitutional and 
legal devices, or by force, they have been practically 
deprived of the exercise of the suffrage. Their per- 
sonal liberty has not apparently been greatly inter- 
fered with. They enjoy a tolerable protection of the 
laws for person and property, and they may go or 
come at will. Whether, in the States that have de- 
prived them of their voting rights they will suffer in 
other respects later; whether it will prove that the 
injury to their citizenship is to be followed by other 
injuries, cannot now be said with confidence. 

Richard Carroll, it will be seen, gives advice like 
that of Booker T. 


work, and less politics. 


Washington. He advises more 
He thinks that a peaceable 
and quiet perseverance in industry, and the acquisi- 
tion of property, will give the colored people more 
respect and the assurance of friendly and just treat- 
ment. Whether this be true, or not, it seems under 
present conditions the only advice to them that can 
prudently be given. No doubt it is an invasion of 
their rights when, by fraud or by force, they are 
stripped of their suffrage, yet it does not seem good 
for them that persons at a distance—in the North— 
should exhort them in the communities where their 
political activity has been violently resented to insist 
upon the full measure of their legal rights, and 
Un- 


doubtedly this advice, if followed, would only produce 


persist in forcing the issue in that particular. 


a new crop of sanguinary troubles. 

There are some facts in the case which are unde- 
niable, and in the main unchangeable. First, there 
is the fact of the increase of the colored race. In 
1860, in what we call ‘‘the South,’ there were four 


and a quarter millions of persons of African descent, 





(4,214,614); in 1890, there were over six and three- 
quarter millions, (6,892,125). While they have not 
increased as fast as the whites in that section, they 
have added, in thirty years, over fifty per cent. A 
second fact is that they furnish the industrial force 
of the South. The work that is done they mainly 
do, the crops that are raised they chiefly raise ; and 
this must continue to be the case in most of the 
A third fact is that there are, as 


reasonable and fair-minded 


Southern States. 
Richard Carroll says, 
white men in nearly every southern neighborhood, 
who, so long as “ political supremacy” and “ social 
equality’? do not appear in the case, may be relied 
on to help in maintaining justice for those who have 
a dark skin. The newspaper press is, as a rule, dis- 
posed to treat them with measurable fairness. 

The white people are not going to leave the 
South. The To 
peaceably is the plainest and most obvious dictate of 


colored people cannot. live 


reason, considered apart from any higher rule of 
action. 


THE action of New Providence Monthly Meeting (Iowa, of 
the other body of Friends), in dropping Joel Bean and the 
company at College Park, California, from membership, 
without notice, has caused much grieved comment in England. 
Thomas Hodgkin writes to the /7zend, London, that 

‘« If no other Friend better qualified to deal with the sub- 
ject shall take up the question I intend to propose at next 
Yearly Meeting (London), that we mark our sense of the 
wrong done to these dear Friends by entering into direct 


epistolary correspondence with them, ourselves.’ 


‘*ISn'T it disappointing to see so much prominence given 
to war writing, by all the magazines, for the coming year?’’ 
a friend says, in a private letter to one of the editors,—and 
adds that she continues taking one of the monthlies which has 
not so much committed itself to the war field. ‘‘1 rejoice,"’ 
she further says, ‘‘over your giving first place to Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s ringing article.’’ 


THE INTELLIGENCER is not a large newspaper, and we do 
not think it ought to be. Not being large, it ought not, as a 
Sometimes we find it difficult to 


keep all of them as short as we should like, but our endeavor 


rule, to print long articles. 


is to have a variety of concise, compact, and interesting 
matter. We mean to try-this a little more than heretofore, 


and we think our readers will approve. 


WE fully agree with what A. B. Farquhar says on the 
subject of bringing about the brotherhood of mankind, as 
prophesied by Micah—that the condition will not come of 
itself, but must be labored for and striven after. It must be 
brought to pass ‘‘by the work of man. We must work for 


these blessings ourselves.’’ 


One of the Philadelphia newspapers assures its public 
that the annexation of the Philippine Islands will ‘‘ give 
employment’’ to thousands, or even ‘‘ hundreds of thous- 
ands"’ It means, probably, that this 
employment will be building battle-ships and making cannon. 


of American workmen. 
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MARRIAGES. 


MUMA—WILSON.—At the bride’s home, near Buffalo, 
N. Y., Twelfth month 14, 1898, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Michael K. Muma, of Coldstream, Ontario, to Emily Wilson, 
daughter of the late Ezra and Anna Wilson. 


SILL—HALLOWELL.—At the residence of Edwin Hal- 
lowell, brother of the bride, near Willow Grove, Pa., Twelfth 
month 14, 1898, by Friends’ ceremony, Magistrate Jonathan 
P. Iredell, of Horsham, being present, Davis Sill, of Horsham, 
and Sallie Hallowell. 


SWAIN—HARDY.—At the home of the bride's parents, 
Markleville, Indiana, Twelfth month 28, 1898, under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Fall Creek, Ind., 
George H. Swain, son of Charles and Margaret Swain, and 
Elizabeth R., daughter of Solomon F. and Rebecca P. Hardy. 


DEATHS. 


BALLINGER.—At her home near Lumberton, N. J.» 
Twelfth month 17, 1898, after a short illness, Mary Ann, 
widow of Richard Ballinger, in her g5th year; a life-long 
member of Mt. Holly Monthly Meeting. 


BOSLER.—At Ozontz, Montgomery county, Pa., First 
month 3, 1899, Mary Watson Bosler, widow of Charles 
Bosler, aged 88 years. 

COCHRAN.—At Westtown, Pa., First month 1, 1899, of 
pneumonia, after an illness of less than two weeks, Arthur 
Stanley Cochran, aged thirty-four years. 

He was a graduate of Swarthmore College, in the class of 
1886, and chose for himself the profession of an architect, in 
which he had achieved an encouraging success.. Several 
buildings in which Friends are interested were erected after his 
plans—among them the Friends’ school at 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, and Somerville Hall, Swarthmore. He 
was unmarried, and devoted to the care of his mother, a 
widow. Many friends, who esteemeed highly his gentle, 
courteous, and honorable qualities, sincerely lament his early 
and unexpected death. * 

COLES. —At his home in Glen Cove, Long Island, First 
month 4, 1899, Edward F. Coles, in the 75th year of his age ; 
a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

COOK.—Twelfth month 26, 1898, of pneumonia, at his 
residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., Ebenezer Cook, son of the late 
Thomas Cook, of Point Pleasant, N. J., aged 80 years. 

Interment at Friends’ Cemetery, Prospect Park. 

COOK.—Twelfth month 30, 1898, of pneumonia, at the 
residence of her late brother, Ebenezer Cook, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Sarah Sherman Cook, daughter of the late Thomas 
Cook, of Point Pleasant, N. J., aged 60 years. 

Interment at Friends’ Cemetery, Manasquan, N. J. 


GOODWIN.-—Near Jenkintown, Pa., Twelfth month 31, 
1898, William T. Goodwin, aged 76 years, father of the late 
William T. Goodwin, Jr., who was superintendent of Friends’ 
Beach Street Mission First-day School. 

Interment at Salem Friends’ ground, New Jersey. 


GROFF.—At the residence of Heulings Lippincott, Cin- 
naminson, N. J., on the morning of First month 5, 1899, 
Benjamin Groff, in his goth year. 

HOPPER.—At New York, in the first hour of the new 
year, 1899, there entered into rest Maria Hopper, a loved 
woman whose friends sorrow that they will see her face no 
more. She was the daughter of Edward Hopper and Anna 
Mott. = 

[She was the last of the family of the late Edward and 
Anna Mott Hopper, of Philadelphia. She was the grand- 
daughter of Isaac T. Hopper, and of James and Lucretia 
Mott. She was in her 54th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. ] 

IRISH.—At Amawalk, Westchester county, N. Y 
Twelfth month 30, 1898, James V. Irish, aged 58 years. 

The funeral was held in Friends’ meeting-house, Amawalk, 
where a large company of relatives and friends assembled, and 
many testimonies were borneconcerning him. In his removal 
the meeting has sustained a loss of one who was ever ready 


to lend a helping hand in meeting affairs, and in the enter- 
tainment of Friends at his home. B. 

IVINS.—At Easton, Pa., suddenly, First month 1, 1899, 
Dr. Horace Fremont Ivins, son of the late Isaac and Sarah A. 
Ivins, of Penn’s Manor, Bucks county, Pa., aged 42 years, 2 
months. 

He was a student at Swarthmore College, and became a 
distinguished throat specialist, and was Professor of Laryn- 
gology at the Hahnemann College, Philadelphia. 

KENDALL.—Suddenly, Twelfth month 31, 1898, at 
Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., Ruth Anna M. 
Kendall, aged 78 years, formerly of Phcenixville, Pa. 

LINE.—Twelfth month 22, 1898, at the home of her 
niece, Margaret F. Vail, Plainfield, N. J., Sarah S. Line, 
daughter of the late Ephraim Vail, inthe 88th year of her 


age; a life-long member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 


McKELLAR.—At her home, in Hazelton, Pa., after a 
short illness, Twelfth month 14, 1898, Emily McKellar, wife 
of Dr. James McKellar, and daughter of Jacob and Louise 
Marsh, of Coldstream, Ontario, in her 36th year. 

[She was a member of the Society of Friends by convince- 
ment and earnest for its welfare. Her remains were interred 
at Coldstream Friends’ ground, on the 18th. The occasion 
was alluded to in Isaac Wilson's letter in the INTELLIGENCER 
of Twelfth month 31. } 


MENDENHALL.—Twelfth month 15, 1898, at the home 
of her husband, James M. Mendenhall, Mill Creek Hundred, 
Del., Mary P. Mendenhall, in her 79th year. 

Interment at Hockessin Friends’ burying ground, Del., on 


the roth. 


MICHENER.—Twelfth month 16, 1898, at the residence 
of her son, Simpson B. Michener, New Hope, Pa., Sarah B., 
widow of Hugh B. Michener, of Plumstead, aged 81 years ; an 
elder of Solebury, Pa., Monthly Meeting. 


PICKETT.—Passed peacefully on to a higher life, at the 
home of her brother-in-law, Joseph Mendenhall, in Penn 
township, Morgan county, Ohio, Eighth month 12, 1898, 
Hannah, widow of James Pickett, in the 8oth year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Thomas and Mary Thorp, for- 
merly of Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania. This dear 
Friend was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, ever 
diligent in attendance of meeting. She was clerk of Deer- 
field Monthly Meeting for a number of years, and also filled 
the station of overseer. For a number of years she had to 
travel on horse-back seven miles to meeting, yet she and her 
husband were seldom absent. 

During her last illness, which lasted ten weeks, she was 
blessed with great patience ; never once in all that time did 
an impatient word escape her lips, but she seemed to forget 
her own sufferings in her anxiety for her sister and others of 
the family, that they might not be overtaxed on her account, 
manifesting through all that she was remarkably supported by 
the Divine Hand. The close was so peaceful that those 
around her could not tell when her spirit left the earthly tene- 
ment, causing the desire to arise that our last moments might 
be as truly blessed with peace. M. W. M. 


ROSE.—At her residencein Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., 
First month 6, 1899, Mary W. Rose, widow of the late Aaron 
Rose, in the goth year of her age. 

Although not a member with Friends, she was an attender 
of Newtown Friends’ Meeting as long as her health permitted. 


RUSSELL.—At his home, Brooklyn, N. Y., First month 
5, 1899, Prof. Henry R. Russell, formerly of Virginia, in his 
67th year. Interment at Lincoln, Va. 


THOMAS.—First month 5, 1899, at Sandy Spring, Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland, Lydia Gilpin Thomas, in the 87th 
year of her age ; amember of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 


WALTON.—Twelfth month 25, 1898, Jennie T. Michener, 
wife of Howard J. Walton, and daughter of Catharine T. and 
the late Courtland Michener, aged 28 years. 

Funeral from her late residence in London Grove town- 
ship, Chester county, Pa. Interment at London Grove. 





WOLF.—Suddenly, of heart trouble, First month 6, 1899, 
at Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., Sarah Wolf, 
in her 84th year. 

This aged woman had lived almost her entire life with 
Friends, having been for many years a valued housekeeper 
for Mordecai and Lydia Lee, well-known Friends of Uwchlan 
Meeting, Pa. When the infirmities of age became manifest, 
she feltshe would like to end her days with Friends, and made 
application, and was received into the West Chester Boarding 
Home, where her gentle, kindly nature soon won the respect 


of all. For several years she has enjoyed this home, feeling 
that here she could independently enjoy a well-earned rest. 


H. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON,.—III. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
AFTER a pleasant social visit with our Friends at 
Yardley, and also with John and Sarah Ann Wildman, 
of Langhorne, we went on Seventh-day (Twelfth 
month 31), to Chester, to visit our friend Caroline V. 
Cutler and her family, where a hearty welcome was 
given us, which was much appreciated, as the day 
had proved to be a stormy one. 

I returned in the evening to the city to meet our 
daughter and husband from Canada, but owing to 
some detention of the trains it was not until the ush- 
ering in of the New Year that we reached the Chester 
home again, and then, unlike the day previous, it was 
snow instead of rain, but we were made comfortable, 
and soon enjoying the needful rest. 

But the time seems short, as we must leave at 


/ 
a. m. for Concord. 


Notwithstanding sleet and snow, 
the trolley brought us to Wallingford in time for the 
train, and a conveyance waiting at Concord, 
soon we were at the home of Lewis Palmer to wait 
until the meeting hour, when (considering the roads 
and weather as well «as 


us 


other services at the same 


time), a goodly number gathered in, and there was | 


evidence of a satisfactory meeting. 
We dined at Rolph M. Harvey’s, in company with 
our friends Lewis Palmer and wife, enjoying the 
pleasant, social mingling until near the close of the 
afternoon, when their youngest son (who so kindly 
met us at the train in the morning) took us to Jacob 
Styer’s for the night. A parlor meeting had been 
suggested, and a pleasant company gathered in where 
an interchange of thought and feeling was enjoyed. 
We left early Second-day for the train, but found 
it one hour behind time, causing our friend Ellwood 
Marshall a long wait for us at Kennett Square. Ar- 
riving, we soon drove five miles over a rough road 
with the mercury five degrees below zero, to find a 
goodly number of Friends and others gathered in 
the meeting-house at Hockessin. The spoken word 
soon found free utterance and an attentive hearing, 
followed by many expressions of appreciation. 
the business of their monthly meeting was over we 
were conveyed to the pleasant home of our friend 
Ellwood Marshall, where the physical was refreshed 
and the social enjoyed until time to return to Kennett. 
(My good wife had remained there, spending a restful 
day in the home of John and Margaret Yeatman.) 
Third-day morning, we found the neat and 


ss? 


spa- 
cious house at Kennett nearly filled. 


The presence 


of the children and teachers from Friends’ School in 
no smal! measure added to the interest of the occa- 





After | 
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| sion. The lesson in the teaching of Jesus, found in 
| his reference to the apparent neglect in not visiting 
| him when sick and in prison, was enlarged upon, and 
| its application to present privileges and possibilities 
| sought for. After a few social calls our friend John 
Yeatman took us five miles to London Grove to enjoy 
again the hospitable home of our friends Bennett 
Walton and wife, and on Fourth-day morning we 
attended the monthly meeting held at that place. 
Like the preceding ones, it was blessed with the 
Divine presence, and a spirit of inquiry awakened as 
to our spiritual possessions and attainments. 

Fifth-day morning, like the day before, was still 
mild and threatening rain, but another monthly meet- 
ing awaits us at New Garden, and a four miles’ ride, 
though over muddy roads, is accomplished without 
any difficulty. The meeting was enjoyed and all, we 
trust, realized a living sense of the inspiration that 
could not be suppressed. After friendly greetings 
we were soon in the company of Friends, at the 
home of Samuel Wickersham, where the physical, 
social, and spiritual natures found both refreshment 
and enjoyment. Later, Bennett Walton and wife, 
with whom we have enjoyed so much, bade us fare- 
well, leaving us in other hands. At 7.45 we met 
an appointment in the large hall in Avondale. Owing 
to the condition of the roads and weather, the meeting 
was not large, yet a number came from quite a dis- 
tance, and we believe it to have been profitable. 

We went to the home of Henry Pusey, where a 
good night’s rest is welcomed, to be followed by a 
long ride of thirteen miles through the rain and mud 
to Homeville, but in a comfortable carriage and with 
the genial company of Thompson Richards and wife. 
We arrived safely (a little late) and were soon in 
the presence and near feeling with the pleasant com- 
pany that awaited our coming, and although not as 
large as some other meetings, it was second to no 
other in that impressiveness of feeling that is better 
realized than described. Though the rain was still 
falling, we must move on. We came three miles on 
our return and dined at Samuel H. Broomell’s, whose 
home is in a beautiful part of the country. We had 
| to regret that our time was so short in this pleasant 
home, but with a long drive before us, we must leave, 
and at 6 p.m. we arrived again safely at Henry 
Pusey’s, where my wife had remained for the day. 
And the ride of twenty-six miles, and service of the 
day, call for rest. I, W. 


AUTHORSHIP OF A POEM. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


IN response to my inquiry, last fall, through the InTEL- 
LIGENCER, regarding the authorship of a poem sup- 
posed by myself to be written by John G. Whittier, 
two replies were received, saying that a poem entitled 
“Mary Dyer,” giving an account of her execution on 
Boston Common, had for its author Benjamin Rush 
Plumly. Had they not given a verse of it, this state- 
ment would have convinced me that I was mistaken, 
and that Whittier was not the author. But my poem 
is very different ; it is entitled, ‘‘ The Martyr,” and is 
prefaced by an extract from Sewel’s History, explain- 
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ing the circumstances of Mary Dyer’s banishment | 
from New England, her return, and consequent execu- | 
tion. It commences in this wise : 
“The Sabbath sun is shining clear, and beautiful and bright 
On Boston roof and holy spire, it sheds its silent light ; 
lhe hammer and the axe are still, the voice of mirth is o'er; | 
The peaceful waters of the bay are slumbering on the 


shore.’’ 

It is composed of twenty four verses. Any one | 
reading it and comparing it with the “ Ballad of Cas- | 
sandra Southwick,” in J. G. W.’s complete works, | 
cannot fail to note the similarity between the two | 
poems. The subject has been revived in my mind by 
the appearance, in the INTELLIGENCER of Twelfth 
month 31, of the verses written by him, and never 
before published, at least not in his works. Also, 
last fall, shortly after sending my inquiry to the 
paper, I saw in a copy of Zhe Friend a poem said to 
be by him and never published as his. The statement | 
was there made that in his early manhood, while 
editor of a village paper, he frequently wrote verses 
for it without giving his name, wishing to convey the | 
impression that his paper had a large number of con- | 
tributors; this may have been one of such, and | 
therefore never gathered up for publication with his 
other writings. 

The little clipping enclosed, which I would be | 
glad to see in the INTELLIGENCER, strengthens the 
opinion that perhaps there may be others unpublished, | 
and the one I have inquired about may be in that | 
class. While nothing, it may be, of rca/ importance 
will be gained by this correspondence and investiga- | 
tion, it is a satisfaction to know whether one is in the | 
right or wrong even ina small matter, and if wrong, | 
I wish to be set right. I might add that I was | 
advised by a valued friend to whose library I had 
access while examining the poet’s works, to pursue | 
my search in this manner, as good might come of it, 
and certainly no harm could accrue. = 


Holder, Il. EvizaBetu H. Coat. 





To Friends’ Philanthropic Union ; Dear Friends : 
New York, First month 7, 1899. 
The Philanthropic Committee of New York 


| exceptions, for the following 





Monthly Meeting desires to call the attention of all 
the Committees of the Philanthropic Union to the 
subject of the Disarmament Convention, called in the | 
Fifth month of this year, by the Czar of Russia. 

We believe it to be an important step toward the 
abolition of war as a means of settlement for national | 
difficulties, which is a reform in harmony with the 
fundamental principles of the Society of Friends. 

We therefore urge that each of our Committees 
do all in their power to awaken a desire among the | 
people for an International Court with such jurisdiction. 

The work might be furthered by appeals through 
the press and otherwise, to all religious and philan- 
thropic bodies to lend their aid to strengthen public | 
sentiment in this direction. What the voters of this | 
country want will be heeded by its rulers. The suf- | 
ferings entailed by war are fresh in our minds, and | 
there are indications that the time is, at least, ripe for | 





such a couit between Great Britian and the United 
States, 

In this labor, we shall follow the precedent of our 
forefathers, of whom a newspapers says: ‘‘ There is no 
feature in the early history of Pennsylvania so strik- 
ing or so suggestive of thought, as the efforts of the 
Friends, controlling the Assembly from 1681 to 1756, 
to maintain peace, to avoid war, and to keep clear of 
military responsibility.” 

Surely the Representative Committees of our seven 
Yearly Meetings will express themselves either as a 
unit, or separately, to the authorities at Washington, 
urging the hearty cooperation of the United States 


| toward the desired end. 


On behalf of the Philanthropic Committee of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 
Henry N. Havitanp, Chairman. 
Eriia B. McDoweE .t, Secretary, pro tem. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE INDIAN SERVICE. 
INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, January 4, 1899. 
To the President, Executive Mansion, Washington, 
Bh Anat 

Sir: We, the undersigned members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Indian Rights Association, 
take the liberty of addressing you upon a matter 
which we believe one of very great importance to the 
cause of Indian civilization. We are cicdibly in- 
formed that certain proposed exceptions are about to 
be made by your authority, in the Interior Depart- 
ment, which involve a withdrawal from the classified 
service of the following positions in the Indian Ser- 
vice: five special Indian Agents, eight special Allot- 
ting Agents, two special Commissioners, three Civil 
Engineers and Surveyors, five Examiners of Lands, 
and sixty-six Financial Clerks at Agencies. 

We respectfully present our protest against these 
reasons: We have 
looked to the fulfilment of the promise made by you 


| before assuming the high duties and responsibilities 


of the Presidency, to the effect that in relation to 


Civil Service reform no backward step would be taken 


by this administration, but on the contrary, the reform 
would be extended wherever practicable. We believe 
that if the exceptions referred to are made, it will 
involve a backward step. This, we think, no reason- 
able mind, well acquainted with the operations of the 
Indian Service and the history of Indian affairs during 
the last twenty-five years, can doubt. Our Society 


has labored ever since its inception towards securing 


an adoption of the merit idea throughout the entire 
Indian Service, and to that end we have welcomed 
every extension of the law by which appointments 


| for partisan reasons have been rendered more difficult, 


and appointments solely with a view to securing com- 
petent and worthy incumbents have been facilitated. 
We respectfully submit «hat the proposed exceptions 
will accomplish only one result,—the reversal of this 
principle. This action will mean in practice that 
politicians, belonging to whatever party may be in 
power at the time, will have easier opportunity for 
putting into these places their friends and adherents. 
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On the basis of past experience we say without hesi- 
tation, this they will do, and they will do it to the 
evident detriment of the Service. 

We are the more strongly prompted to make this 
protest since the present Honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has openly declared, as the result of 
his own experience, the importance of a complete ex- 
tension of Civil Service reform principles and rules to 
the Indian Service. He has openly stated that in 
order to secure the very best results Indian Agents 
should be placed within the classified service. If the 
Honorable Commissioner’s view be correct, and in it 
we heartily concur, it is evident that such exceptions 
as are proposed, at the very moment when he has 
felt called upon to adyocate further inclusions within 
the rules, would be in the highest degree unfortunate. 

We therefore earnestly trust, in view of these facts, 
that you may be willing to forego making the pro- 
posed exceptions, and to favor the further inclusions 
within the classified service, which your Honorable 
Indian Commissioner has advocated. 

Respectfully, 

O. W. Whitaker, Charles F. Jenkins, N. Dubois 
Miller, Philip C. Garrett, E. M. Wistar, Charles E. 
Pancoast, Albert B. Weimer, Herbert Welsh, Cor. 
Sec’y, I. R. A., J. Rodman Paul. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 
JosepH S. ELKINTON obtained the approval of his (Philadel- 
phia) monthly meeting, (Fourth and Arch streets Friends), to 
meet the first company of the immigrants from Batoum, on 
their arrival, about the middle of the present month, and to 
hold a few meetings with them. 

We have received from England No. 7 of the pamphlet 
‘*News of the Doukhobors,’’ edited by V. Tchertkoff, at 
Purleigh. This is largely occupied with an account of the 
visit of Aylmer Maude and his companions to Canada, and 
their arrangements for the immigration, all of which we have 
given in the INTELLIGENCER pretty fully. 

Letters from the settlers in Cyprus up to Twelfth month 5, 
report the improvement in health maintained, and that the 
doctors insist that the seeds of their ailments were sown before 
reaching the island. Though there had been little rain, the 
wheat sown had come up, and the people “ realize that with 
all the disadvantages of the climate (which are great) it is 
easier to grow enough food to live on where they now are 
than in the parts of the Caucasus they left. The women have 
shown the greatest courage and determination in facing all 
the difficulties of the situation."’ 

Aylmer Maude writes the INTELLIGENCER from his home, 
(Wickham's Farm, near Danbury, Essex, England), on the 
28th ult., that he reached home on the 16th. The steamer 
Lake Huron \eft Batoum on the 22nd, with over 2,100 Douk- 
hobors on board. ‘‘She wasto go in the first instance to 
Halifax, N. S., and if, on arrival there the health of the 
immigrants was satisfactory, she would proceed to St. John, 
N. B.; otherwise, they would land at Halifax. 


A young 
member of our ‘Colony’ 


y' group, (at Purleigh, in Essex), 
Herbert P. Archer, has volunteered to go to Canada, to 
assistthe Doukhobors. Heexpectsto leave England on the 5th 
of January, andis, I think, a very suitable man for the work.”’ 
A. Maude also mentions, (with reference to our statement 
in our issue of Twelfth month 17), that the Canadian Govern- 
ment grant of money may amount in all to some $35,000, or 
$37,000, according to the number of immigrants. ‘‘ The 
limitation to $15,000 only refers to what the Government can 
pay in cash, this fiscal year,—v. ¢., to July 1stnext. The bal- 
ance agreed on will be paid after that date, and the Commit- 
tee at Winnipeg will have to proceed on the faith of this 
anticipated payment.”’ 
Only one addition has recently been made to our fund. 





THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER’ FUND. 
S. C. W., Madison, Wis., . rete wot See 
Previously acknowledged, . . . ... . . 242.25 
Total, $243.25 





New YORK AND BRoOoKLYN.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, was 
held in Brooklyn, Twelfth month 11. The different sections 
reported, the Current Topics Section giving a particularly 
interesting report. One item of interest was the changes and 
improvements which are being made by John Russell Young, 
the Librarian, in the great Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton. He is having a special room prepared for the blind, 
where they can read the books printed for their reading, and 
10,000 books have been ordered down into a room prepared 
for children. 

The paper of the evening, ‘‘ Little Worries and how to get 
over Them,”’ proved very interesting and helpful if we would 
only profit by it. The writer pointed out that many times we 
had too exalted ideas, and because we did not succed in liv- 
ing up to them we made ourselves and those around us un- 
happy by worrying about it. The things we worry over are 
often imaginary, as they never come to pass. We should be 
ambitious to do everything to the best of our ability, and 
then be cheerful and happy so as to help others around us, 
who are often, perhaps, as discouraged as we. If wetry to be 
cheerful and bear patiently the little things that do worry us, 
we will be stronger and better prepared to meet great trials 
when they come. Our moods are contagious and we must not 
thrust our cares and worries into other people's lives, but in- 
stead try to throw in all the sunshine we can. 

The meeting adjourned after a few minutes of silence, to 
meet First month 8, as the next meeting falling on Christmas 
day would be omitted, and a social meeting held New Year's 
Eve. 

The meeting previous, Eleventh month 25, was very 
small, owing to a severe storm, and the few who met spent 
most of the time discussing the Indiana Conference. 

he ae 


LirrLe Britain, PA.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met Twelfth month 11, 1898. The President opened 
the meeting by reading Romans, 12. Minutes of previous 
meetings were then read. 

Mabell A. Haines read a paper on the ‘‘ Boyhood of 
Whittier."" An interesting report was made by the delegate 
to the late West Chester Conference. The paper written by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes on ‘‘ Complaints and their Cures,’’ was 
read by Howard Coates. Notes from Jane P. Rushmore’s 
discussion were also given. Both were favorably commented 
upon. It was thought we will hear more of the suggestion in 
regard to answering the Queries as they doin England, though 
most of us had never heard of it before. A very interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Current Topics’’ was read by Henry Bicknell. 

New officers were appointed for the ensuing year. The 
Sentiment Roll was then called, those of the Literature Com- 
mittee choosing from Whittier. 

Twelfth month 25. This meeting was called to order by 
our new president, Robert K. Wood. Minutes of last meeting 
were read by Annie Hambleton, the secretary. 

First committee report was by Robert K. Wood, who 
read Seventh Chapter of Janney’s History, Volume 3. Sarah 
Hambleton read part of Chapter 8, and then from Walton 
and Brumbaugh’'s Stories of Pennsylvanias, bearing on Penn 
and the Germans. 

‘‘Our Opportunities,"’ prepared by Sarah Bancroft, was 
read by Phebe L. Coates and was much appreciated. Several 
points were enlarged upon or emphasized. Elmira Wood 
read the Queries of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in com- 
parison with our own (Baltimore Yearly Meeting). 

Neal Hambleton reported at length on Current Topics, It 
being late, sentiments were omitted. Adjourned to meet 
First month 8, 1899. Puere L. Coates, Cor. Sec. 
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HOPEWELL, VA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held 12th month 25. The president opened 
the meeting by reading the 17th Chapter of John. The 
minutes of last meeting were read and approved. Reports 
of the various committees were read. 

Jonathan Branson, under the head of History, presented a 
fac-simile letter from Mary Pemberton to George Washington, 
written in Philadelphia, 3d month 31, 1778; also his reply, 
written at Valley Forge, 4th month 6, 1778, granting her re- 
quest ‘‘ For protection of wagons with supplies, and for the 
persons we may employ to go with them.’’ Lydia W. Irish 
read ‘‘Christmas at Bethlehem.’’ Mary S. Lupton, under 
Discipline, wished to impress upon the thoughts of those 
whose characters are just shaping for maturity, the extreme 
importance of every act. Some one has said ‘‘ No act we 
perform ends in itself.’’ It leaves behind it in the nervous 
centres a tendency to do thesame thing again. Let all then, 
and particularly the young, guard the habits they form. 
Guard the thoughts, that they be kept pure andclean. Guard 
the tongue, that only kindly speech falls from it. Guard the 
bodily habits, that they bring you health and fulfill well the 
office of their creation. 

Referred Question, ‘‘ Why are Friends opposed to War ?”’ 
was answered by William E. Huyett. Friends have always 
consistently protested against war in all its form, and while 
they acknowledge that temporary troubles may result from 
adopting the principle of non-resistance, they have so strong 
a faith in its being essentially the dictate of Divine love to the 
Christian heart, that they believe God, by his wise and 
omnipotent providence, can and will yet, make it mighty to 
the pulling down of the stronghold of iniquity. The world, 
they believe, will by and by confess that the peace-makers 
are most truly the children of God. 

Under new business the Nominating Committee was ap- 
pointed to present names for officers of the Association for the 
ensuing five months. After a few moments of silence the 
meeting closed. A. J. R. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of I. W. Butterworth, Eleventh month 27, 1898. A 
very able paper was read by George Bailey on ‘‘ What the 
Church should do for International Relations.’’ The discus- 
sion upon the same subject, led by Charles Johnson, was 
animated. 

The last meeting of the Association was held in the par- 
lors of the Social Settlement of Cincinnati, Twelfth month 18. 
Barclay Spicer read an excellent paper on ‘‘ What the Church 
should do for Politics.’’ Nathaniel Murray opened the dis- 
cussion upon the subject by asking some pertinent questions. 

The meetings are all well attended, and the members are 
much interested in the series of topics taken for the winter. 

RUTH BUTTERWORTH, Ass’t Clerk. 


FLEMING, PA,—Our Young Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting at 3 o'clock p. m., on the first day of the 
year, in the meeting-house. 

Though we were but few in number, yet we felt to testify 
to the truth of the words of Jesus, that ‘‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name there will I be in the midst 


” 


of them. An interesting program was participated in by 
all present, as follows : Opened by the President, Bertha K. 
Cleaver reading a part of the third chapter of 1st Corinthians. 
This was followed by the reading of ‘‘ New Year's Resolu- 
tions,’’ from the INTELLIGENCER, by Eva W. Cleaver. Mary 
Fisher then explained to the Association who Titus was. 

Some history of the Doukhobor people, their religious 
principles and persecutions, was given by the Secretary. 
After hearing of those tribes of people who suffer thus, we 
ought to be more thankful for our privileges, and the many 
blessings granted us, and extend to them our sympathy in 
whatever way we are permitted to do so. 


Some remarks were made by the President and others on | 


the possibilities for the coming year, that we should make 
new resolutions, and endeavor to carry them out, and to ad- 
vance spiritually, as well as in a temporal sense. 

A piece, entitled ‘‘A New You,”’ was read, showing that 
we ought not to look so much to the New Year as to the re- 





newing of ourselves. The purity of the fresh-fallen snow 
was spoken of as being typical of the New Year. Pauline 
Smith read a story of a ‘‘ Little Swiss Girl,’’ telling how she 
had converted her papa by sacrificing her own life. 
The program for next meeting was announced. 
in silence. 


Closed 
NANNIE M. FISHER, Sec’y. 


HorsHaM, Pa.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Horsham, was called to order by the vice-president, 
William J. Penrose, Twelfth month, 1898, at 2.30 o'clock. 

E. Burton Satterthwaite read from the fourth chapter of 
Luke, after which Emily Coale read from Longfellow's 
‘* Tales of a Wayside Inn.’’ This was much appreciated by all. 

The question was brought before the Association, ‘‘ Are 
Silent Meetings Profitable for the Young ?’’ and was answered 
by Martha Parry, Howard T. Hallowell, and Anna T. Twin- 
ing. They seemed to think there was no doubt but what a 
silent meeting was profitable at times, but thought we were 
always glad to hear a good sermon. 

Some thought an hour too long to hold meeting in silence. 
Lizzie Parry, Susan Jarrett, and Alvin Haines made remarks 
onthe question. Alvin Haines thought it was not intended we 
should have silent meetings, and if there was faithfulness on 
the part of those at the meetings, they would not be silent. 

Howard Comly next gave us a recitation. The Introduc- 
tion to the Discipline was read by Annie R. Comly. 

Mary Parry, who was to have read at our last meeting, not 
being present then, read from the Life of George Fox at this 
meeting. 

William H. Parry, of Hainesport, N. J., gave us an elo- 
quent address on the ‘‘ Negroes of the South.’’ In this he des- 
cribed how the negro was robbed of his right to vote, and was 
still treated harshly in other ways. Booker T. Washington, 
(a negro), and his great school at Tuskegee, Alabama, for 
colored youth, were spoken of. 

After a few voluntary sentiments the meeting adjourned 
to meet First month 29, 1899. 

ELLEN B. Moore, Sec. 


CONFERENCE AT HorSHAM.—On an ideal winter's after- 
noon,—so beautiful in fact as to make us think Old Sol and 
his attributes were in accord with our work,—a number of 
Friends and others gathered to attend the conference at 
Horsham, which had been announced in these columns. 

James Q. Atkinson madea short opening address on the 
subject chosen for the day, followed by a Scripture reading 
by Susan H. Jarrett, of Horsham, after which Prof. Joseph 
S. Walton, of Friends’ Central School, spoke entertainingly, 
and in an instructive manner as well, on ‘‘ Improper Publica- 
tions.’’ 

In commencing he gave especial weight to the argument 
in favor of good literature by comparing our inward forces 
for good to the stored and hidden force in coal, which having 
received through all the ages warmth and heat from the sun, 
the source of both, was now able, on occasion, to give so 
freely again of what it had received. The slate, however, 
not having been receptive, could not give anything to aid 
and cheer. The inference is so plain we need not explain 
further. 

Imaginative power in human minds causes us to bridge 
many chasms and pitfalls in our lives, and enables us to see 
the world beyond. This is impaired by the short editorials 
and stories, etc., of our modern journalism, which permits of 
little concentration of thought, and what we have is lessened 
by this habit of jumping from one subject to another. 

He further beautifully compared the life of a child to a 
light in a light-house ; the parents desiring it to have the oil 
of knowledge, and endeavoring, too, to keep the wick of 
learning well trimmed ; yet all this matters so little if the 
little moths of light literature are allowed to spot and dim the 
glass in front, and the reflectors become tarnished. Every 
life is a light of power somewhere, to save and help another. 

Isaac H. Hillborn spoke of the power of habit, and cited 
the instance of the anaconda and the snake-charmer ; the 
latter, after all his years of mastery, finally succumbed to the 
thralldom of the lower nature. So with boys of to-day 
smoking cigarettes, allowing the smoky serpents to coil above 
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their heads, who are fitting themselves for the same end when 
this habit will master them. 

Anna Jarrett gave an extract from Whittier’s ‘‘ Miriam ;’ 
and after a_ short the meeting adjourned and 
another profitable conference was placed on the annals of the 
Abington Philanthropic Committee. i 

Byberry, Pa. 


silence 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Nores.—On First-day afternoon 
occurred the first of a series of four lectures on the Bible, by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, entitled ‘‘ The Bible and its Contents.”’ 
Che lecture was well attended, and highly appreciated. The 
three remaining lectures by Dr. Holmes will be delivered on 
successive First-day afternoons at 4.15, on the following sub- 
jects : Che Hebrews and their Neighbors,’’ 
Kingdom,’’ and ‘‘ Some Connecting 
Testament and the New.”’ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGI 


‘* The Jewish 
Links between the Old 
College work was resumed on First month 5, after the 
The sickness, (grippe, etc.), which had 
become epidemic before the holidays, seems to have entirely 
disappeared, and regular work proceeds without interruption. 

In Fifth-day morning collection, last week, Dr. Magill 
gave a brief and very interesting account of his recent call 
upon President McKinley at Washington, in which the latter 


outlined the policy of the administration in regard to ‘‘ expan- 
sion.’ 


usual vacation 


Dr. Magill was on his way home, at the time of his call 
at the White House, from the meeting of the 
guage Association. 


Modern Lan- 
This was held on the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
of Twelfth month, at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. 
French correspondence, and a committee on the subject was 
appointed, of which he is chairman. He was accompanied 
to Charlottesville by (his daughter) Beatrice Magill. ‘99. 

CHE ‘‘ SWARTHMORE PuHaenix.’’—The current number of 
the Phenix deals with subjects relative to the ‘‘ West House,’”’ 
the interesting old on the college campus so well 
known as the birth-place of Benjamin West, the celebrated 
artist. An ode by John Russell Hayes, entitled ‘‘ The West 
House,’’ and an article ‘‘ The College Ownership of the 
West House,’’ by Dr. William Hyde Appleton, are features of 
the issue. 


house 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS.—Robert Benson, in a 
letter from the Schofield School, at Aiken, a ae Says: “* We 
have a full and excellent teachers. 1 do not think 
there could be less friction where there are somany. A spirit 
of mutual helpfulness pervades them.’’ 

Abby D. Munro writes from Mt. Pleasant, S. C., on the 
8th: ‘‘ Weare having very cold weather ; are all well, and 
everything going on well. 
though. 


recent 


school 


Funds do not come in very fast, 


DEATH OF HENRY R. RUSSELL.—His many friends will 
be shocked by the announcement of the death of Prof. Henry 


R. Russell, of New York, (residence, Brooklyn), one of the 
teachers, this year, at Friends’ Seminary, Sixteenth street 
and Rutherfurd Place. He has been during his life-time 


busily and efficiently engaged in the work of education in the 
Society of Friends. He was for some years principal of the 
school at Woodbury, N. J., later of the Academy at Millville, 
Pa., and for three or four years past has been in New York, 
where he took a course 


of study and received the degree of 

Pd. D. We sincerely lament his loss. 
LECTURES AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—Lectures are to be given 
at George School, this year, by Prof. Robert Rogers, of Drew 


Seminary, First month 13, and 27 
Hebrews in Egypt, and the Exodus 
Thompson, of the Boys’ High School, Philadelphia, Second 
month 24, on The Evolution of the Dwelling-House. 


Hamilton W. Mabie, of the Ox//oo%, will lecture in the latter 


First month 27, rhe 
:’’ by President R. E. 


on 


part of Third month, and two other lectures, on the 1oth of 


Second m 


ranged. 


month, remain to be ar- 


nth, and 1oth of Third 
m nless otherwise announced. 


Lectures at 3. 30 p. m 





Dr. Magill read a paper relating to the system of 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
WE referred, recently, in a paragraph in this column, to the 
new series of ‘‘ Present Day Papers.’’ (They are advertised 
We Wilhelm Rowntree, York, 
England, the volume containing the earlier of these papers, 
and making Volume One of the series. 


elsewhere. ) have from J. 
The papers in this 
are six in number, the topics being ‘‘ Worldliness,’’ by Ed- 
ward Grubb; ‘‘Faith,’’ by M. Catharine Albright; ‘‘ The 
Mission of the Society of by Edward Grubb ; 
‘* Fellowship,’ by Wm. Charles Braithwaite ; ‘‘ The Resto- 
ration of the Bible,’’ 


Friends,"’ 


by Edward Worsdell ; and ‘ Drifting,’’ 
by Joan Mary Fry. They are all earnest, thoughtful, and 
suggestive papers, and ‘‘constructive, rather than destruc- 
tive.’’ The volume makes 94 pages; the price is 50 cents. 
Friends’ Book Association will receive orders for it. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
ON primal rocks she wrote her name, 
Her towers were reared on holy graves, 
The golden seed that bore her came 
Swift-winged with prayer o'er ocean waves. 


The Forest bowed his solemn crest, 
And open flung his sylvan doors ; 

Meek Rivers led the appointed Guest 
To clasp the wide-embracing shores. 


Till, fold by fold, the broidered Land 
To swell her virgin vestments grew, 
While sages, strong in heart and hand, 

Her virtue’s fiery girdle drew. 


O Exile of the wrath of kings! 
O Pilgrim Ark of Liberty 

The refuge of divinest things, 
Their record must abide in thee. 


First in the glories of thy front 
Let the crown jewel Truth be found ; 
Thy right hand fling with generous wont 
Love's happy chain to furthest bound. 


Let Justice with the faultless scales 
Hold fast the worship of thy sons, 
Thy commerce spread her shining sails 
Where no dark tide of rapine runs. 


So link thy ways to those of God, 
So follow firm the heavenly laws, 

That stars may greet thee, warrior- browed, 
And storm-sped angels hail thy cause. 


O Land, the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world, in grief and wrong! 
Be thine the blessing of the years, 
The gift of faith, the crown of song. 
—Julia Ward Howe 


THE CINNAMON BUN. 
THERE'S a modest brown cake 
Philadelphians make, 

Which they've christened the cinnamon bun, 
That for richness of flavor, 
And crispness, and savor, 

No rival has under the sun. 


Oh, the currants and spice, 
And the perfumes se nice, 
That rise from the pan, when it’s done! 
And the sugary dust, 
On the sticky sweet crust 


Of the glorious cinnamon bun! 





You may talk of the pies 
By whose frequence and size 
The Yankees attain their renown ; 
But the laurels are won 
By the cinnamon bun, 
That is made in the old Quaker Town. 
—C. St. John Hofman, in the Basis. 


THE SOUTHERN “RACE” TROUBLES. 

The following letter appeared in Ze State, daily newspaper of 
Columbia, S C., on the 27th ultimo. The writer, Richard Carroll, a 
colored minister, at present chaplain of a volunteer regiment in the 
United States service in Cuba, is a man whose career promises good 
for his people. He was recently chosen a Trustee of the Schofield 
School, at Aiken, S C. (Zhe State editorially commented on the 
letter, and favorably, but disapproved holding meetings. ) 


To the Editor of Zhe State : 

For the last two months the papers have given 
the so-called “‘ negro problem”’ a great deal of space 
in their columns. If I live I hope to return from 
Cuba and settle somewhere in South Carolina, and 
give my best energies to the work of lifting up hu- 
manity. I hope to settle all my debts and owe no 
man anything but love and service. 
ambition is to be a man, simply a man, without color 
or distinction—to live above race prejudice and love 
all men. 

I hope the colored readers of your paper will not 
accuse me of trying to “ get on the good side of the 
white people”? in South Carolina by my making a 
few suggestions to the leaders of the race, or that 
the white people will misjudge me. I am opposed to 
the ‘“‘ mass meetings’’ held in the north by the colored 
leaders on the “race troubles in the south,” etc. 
These meetings do the negro race more harm than 


good, and are doing more to unite the white people of 


the entire country against the negro than anything I 
know of. The leaders claim that they are “ creating 
sentiment.” That is true, but ‘‘ the sentiment ’’ is 
against the race. The meetings should be held in 
the south, not in the north. The evil and remedy 
are both in the south. Let the leaders call a meeting 


where the lynchings and outrages—race conflicts— | 
occur, and invite the white and colored citizens of the | 
Let there | 


community, town or city, to meet together. 
be a meeting at Phoenix, S. C., and Wilmington, N. C. 
There are fair-minded and conservative white citizens 
in every community in the south, and the colored men 
must appeal to this class (and to the “‘ lynchers”’ also, 
if possible), for justice. 


The appeals to the President or Congress do no 


good, for they are powerless. Ifthe President placed 
a soldier at the door of every negro’s home, it would 


only make matters worse, and the race would suffer | 


more than now. The governors of the southern 
States are powerless. We must create sentiment in 
every county, home, school, and pulpit. The best 
element of the colored race will have to lay hands on 
the lawless, idle, and criminal population and bridle 
them. It is strange, but it is true, that the better class 
of the white race in the south and the same class of 
negroes are strangers, for they hardly ever meet. 
The “lower class” of the whites and blacks know 
each other, for they meet in barrooms, alleys, houses 
of ill-repute, and in the darkness. Therefore, ‘‘ my 
people are destroyed for the lack of knowledge.”’ To 
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| known of all men. 


|} race. 


| cease to be all white. 
| there will be “more and better” negro farmers, physi- 
My highest | 





| call meetings and invite the white people. 


| say that ‘‘all coons look alike’’ is not true, for I have 


seen ‘‘ white coons’ 
ones. 


in the swamps, as well as black 
The negro race is advertised daily on trains, 


corners of the streets, railway stations, and on “the 


lynching trees,” by this unbridled element that is 
The time has come for the better 
class to meet and come to some understanding ; at 


| the same time guard against social equality, for that 


will be a “‘ fly in the ointment.’ I love the south and 
want to live in it. I believe the majority of the col- 
ored race are in it to stay, and the time has come for 
us to know our neighbors and make friends. I am 
glad that the President is striving to unite the north, 
south, east, and west. It will be better for the negro 
We have lived for thirty years on the popular 
breeze from the wave of the ‘bloody shirt.” The 
Republican party in the south has been black—all 
black—long enough, and the Democratic party should 
Let the country be united and 


cians, mechanics, merchants, business men, editors, 
lawyers, servants, churches, schools, and consecrated 
preachers among the race. The negro will begin to 
lay the foundation stones of permanence and gather 
the jewels at his feet. He will need all the help he 


| can get, north and south, but he must “ begin at Jeru- 
salem.” 


There are too many colored people in certain 
localities for their good or the whites who live among 
them. They should “scatter”? over the United 
States. Some ought to move to Cuba and Africa. 
The white people should have sympathy and patience 
with the race and help them to work out their salva- 
tion. It takes a long time to make a race. 

With all the institutions of the white race they 
find that ‘‘there is room for improvement.” Look 
at the depths from which the colored race has had to 
come, and their wanderings in the wilderness under 
bad leadership, and you will say “ what progress !”’ 

If I were in South Carolina at this time I would 
hold meetings at Phoenix, Republican Church (Edge- 
field county), other places close up at Lake City, and 
make my report to Governor Ellerbe with not one 
broken bone. Such “indignation meetings’ with 
the white citizens and the ‘“ best thinking members of 
the colored race” (as editor People’s Recorder calls 


| them) will do more good than all the meetings held 


by the northern colored leaders for the last twenty 
years. 

The physician must go where the disease is and 
there make the diagnosis of the case and apply the 
remedies at hand. The race must appeal to the laws 
of the south and make sentiment where it will help. 
It will never do to appeal to arms, violence, or force, 
except to protect their homes against all intruders by 
day and night. I again repeat, let the ‘‘ best element” 
Let those 
who wish to “ fight, burn,”’ etc., come and speak out 
in this meeting. Let them come nearer than Chicago, 
New York, or Washington, and if they are sure the 
race question can be settled forever, and there be ‘no 
hereafter,” I will enlist as a private in the ranks and 
obey orders from “the superior officers.”” But I 
believe we will ‘“‘ perish with the sword,” and I prefer 





a more excellent way. Come now, let us reason 
together, ye colored and white men. Let us agree 
to oppose crime, rape, theft, lynchings, murder, riot, 
deceit, drunkenness, adultery, dirt, the devil, idleness, 
lewdness, and all manner of lawlessness. Justice 
before the law, and fair dealings on the part of the 
lawmakers and breakers (in the past) added will cause 
this southland to put on a new garment, bud and 
lossom as the rose, while the (their) children of 
darkness will skip like lambs in the green pastures, 
and the Southland will exclaim, ‘these are 

jewels.” RICHARD CARROLL, 
Chaplain Tenth U. S. V. I. 


my 


SANITARY VALUE OF HIGH FORESTS. 

From an Address by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Commissioner of For- 
estry, of Pennsylvania, before the State Medical Society at Lan- 
caster, Pa 
Ir is now more than forty years since I began as a 
young man to observe the character of the various 
portions of this State; and I may add, incidentally, 
that chances for comparison of the conditions existing 
here with those of other and distant parts of North 
America have not been wholly wanting. When my 
observations began, there was an area of about 8,000 
square miles nearly in the center of this State which 
was almost a continuous and unbroken forest. That 
is, about one-sixth of the State was as yet almost 
wholly in its original condition. Besides this, in those 
counties which were among the earliest settled, there 
was over the State, on the average, perhaps as much 
wood as cleared land. At the present time, of the 
large tract to which I have just alluded, hardly a 
vestige remains over which the axe and the fire have 
not gone. But one or two original forests of consid- 
erable size remain in the State. I make these state- 
ments merely to show how rapidly these changes have 
taken place, and then to ask whether, if woodlands 
have any hygienic relation to the Commonwealth, it is 
not time proper steps were taken to protect and 
restore such as it is the interest of the State to 
have. 

From the time of the early Aryans tothe present, 
men have longed for the freedom and rejuvenation 
which are associated with the woods. We Pennsyl- 
vanians spend thousands of dollars annually in the 
Adirondacks (to the great advantage of New York) 
mainly because we have destroyed the primitive at- 
tractiveness of our own woods. In certain coun- 
ties of this State there are large areas where ag- 
riculture is impossible, and even grazing gives but 
slight hope of ever becoming remunerative. Much of 
it is now abandoned, and sooner or later will come 
into possession of the State. Protective fire laws will 
in all probability allow restoration of the timber 
growth. 

Certainly the area can be turned to no better pur- 
pose than that of a State forestry reservation. As 
such it will be the property of the people, dedi- 
cated to their use, and to be forever administered 
In these reserva- 
the future will probably 


for the good of the whole people. 
tions the 
be located. 


sanitariums of 
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About the year 1872 a distinguished surgeon of 
Wilkesbarre, a man of real talent and skill, who had 
so endeared himself to the community that any harm 
to him had come to be regarded as a public calamity, 
had reached such a point with pulmonary tuberculosis 
that it, became impossible for him to continue longer 
in active professional work. It was in the month of 
March, on a raw, inclement day, that he volunteered 
to accompany me on a thirty-mile drive to North 
Mountain, one of the highlands of the State in Sul- 
livan county. He was desperate, and ready to do 
anything which promised good. I wonder now at 
my own willingness to have him undertake the trip. 
But it was his choice. By three o'clock in the after- 
noon we were driving slowly up the rough road, in 
the last stage of our drive. A blinding snow-storm 
came on. He was almost exhausted, and as the 
temperature became lower he was chilled, and when 
we reached the house I feared he would collapse com- 
pletely before reaction could be established. We 
were not expected at the hotel, and no preparation for 
his coming had been made. However, we at once 
set to work to provide warm apartments for him and 
to get him to bed. Restoratives were administered, 
and in a few hours he had fairly commenced to rally. 
Day after day he gathered strength, until his gain was 
an amazement to even himself. In six weeks he left 
the place, went back to Wilkesbarre, and practiced 
his profession during that entire summer, through the 
fall and winter, until the following spring, when he 
began again to decline. His friends then sent him off 
for a month or two to Cuba. No good was received 
from the trip. He returned home, and in a few 
months died. There never has been in my mind a 
doubt that a residence of a year or two on North 
Mountain would have saved that most valuable life, 
or at least greatly prolonged it. 

The second case was that of a well-known geol- 
ogist, of New York City. Within ten days after he 
reported for duty on one of the Government topo- 
graphical parties he was sleeping out on the ground 
in the open air, at an altitude of from ten thousand to 
twelve thousand feet above sealevel. This was in the 
month of June. The air was still raw and cold from 
the masses of snow which lay unmelted in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the camp. But to make a long story 
short, he bravely endured all the hardships of frontier 
life, and did all the work his strength allowed under 
the not very tender treatment he received, from June 
to November, and when he rode his mule into Denver 
at the end of the season he had slept out the night 
before on the bosom of mother earth while the ther- 
mometer stood at twelve degrees below zero. He re- 
turned to New York City with a gain of twenty pounds 
of solid flesh. For two years more he continued in 
the same service, and lives to-day, one of the most 
honored scientists of the land. 

Another case in the same expedition was an un- 
fortunate private soldier who was sent as one of our 
military guard from Fort Leavenworth. He was tall, 
stoop-shouldered, sallow, and with a hectic flush and 
constant cough and expectoration which would have 
rendered any other diagnosis than that of consump- 
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tion an absurdity. As the summer wore away he 
gathered strength, and the present speaker, as the 
medical officer of the party, knows that he neither 
asked nor received any medical aid. When autumn 
came, and the party was disbanded, after five and a 
half months of active field service, sleeping out every 
night with no other shelter than the blankets and the 
sky, this same apparently hopeless man was returned 
to his company rugged, ready for duty, and with a 
gain in weight of almost thirty-five pounds. Twenty- 
three years later he was found in Pennsylvania 
‘“‘tramping his way’ toward a distant soldiers’ home. 

Let there be one qualifying statement here. | 
advise such treatment only for the early stages of the 
disease. To make it successful, we must have a fair 
natural recuperative power left, and above all, while 
the pure air has full access to the lungs the patient 
should be so protected that he burns up the minimum 
of tissue in keeping warm. , 

The pine woods of Minnesota, which, within the 
memory of most of us, were popularly regarded as 
regions of special sanitary value, have certainly lost 
much of the esteem in which they were once held. 
We are informed that the air has become more raw 
since the removal of the tempering cover of timber. 
The health authorities of several of our western cities 
have alleged that pneumonias have become more 
common than formerly, and that there has been a 
notable increase in the pulmonary tuberculosis of the 
surrounding districts which is not to be accounted for 
on the mere increase of population; that, in other 
words, there is an increase in the percentage of such 
cases, 


LONDON LITERARY NEWS. 


London Letter to the Literary Era, (H. T. Coates & Co. ), Philadelphia. 


A REPORT comes from ‘ Brantwood” that John 
Ruskin is at present in good health, “ ready and even 
eager to listen, but extremely silent and uncommuni- 
cative.’’ He still brightens, however, when he hears 
about the Alps. ‘‘ Once get the master,”’ said his faith- 
ful attendant, ‘‘to be interested in an Alp, and he is 
himself again.”” The poet and critic is now in his 
eightieth year, but he comes of a long-lived race, his 
father having died at seventy and his mother at ninety. 
His quiet life at Brantwood is passed in long walks, 
chess, and novel reading. 

One of the most interesting facts in connection 
with the new “ Bismarck ”’ book pertains to the trans- 
lation, which was done, I believe, inside of a week. 
The publishers placed the translation in charge of Mr. 
A. J. Butler, who enlisted a corps of assistants. Dr. 
Richard Garnett was consulted in the matter, and 
chose six names,—Mrs. William Sharp, Miss Alice 
Zimmern, Mr. Barwick, Mr. Nisbet Bain, Mr. de Vil- 
liers, and Mr. K. Sharp. These translators, who are 
among the best German scholars in England, bore the 
brunt of the work, and the apparent dissimilarity 
which the book shows in fluency of translation is due 
to slight differences in the abilities of the translators. 

When William Black, the dead novelist, was 
young, he visited Carlyle in Cheyne Row. He was 
told by the Chelsea sage, ‘“‘ Aye, aye, ye ken Scotland 
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weel eneuch; but whan are ye gaun to do some 
wark?” The history of English fiction in the last 
thirty years shows that Black, in the face of many 
physical difficulties, did much creditable labor. 

It will surprise many people to hear that Mrs. 
Edward FitzGerald has just died. The marriage be- 
tween fhis quiet and sweet daughter of the Quaker 
poet, Bernard Barton, and FitzGerald, the first of 
Omarians, was a curious match, and ended sadly. 
She knew Lamb intimately, and her delightful con- 
versation was in recent years marked by priceless 
revelations of the inner life of ‘ gentle Elia.” Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, who recently published a memorial of 
the Lloyd family, with which Lamb was closely asso- 
ciated, met Mrs. FitzGerald in the course of his inves- 
tigations, and it is to him we owe a pleasurable and 
appreciative account of the old lady’s career which 
was recently published in 7e Academy. Had it not 
been for that article, few people would have known of 


THE great clock on the Tower of the City Hall, at 
Broad and Market streets, Philadelphia, was started 
at midnight on the 31st ult., in other words, with the 
first minute of 1899. The dials are placed on the 
four sides of the tower, 370 feet above the street. 
The clock is said to be ‘the greatest municipal clock 
in this country, if not in the world.” 

The four dials are immense. They are each 25 
feet in diameter. They are framed in cast iron, faced 
with phosphor bronze, so arranged as to divide the 
glass faces into ninety-eight parts, without marring 
their appearance or shading the light which illumin- 
ates them at night. This division of the glass was 
necessary, because the wind pressure would promptly 
destroy any large segments. An elastic putty makes 
the joints of glass and metal air and water tight and 
yet allows for expansion and contraction. Frame and 
glass in each of the four dials weigh over five tons. 
The glass is three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and 
is of polished plate. 

At such a height the Roman numerals so familiar 
upon the conventional clock face would not be dis- 
tinguishable. Blocks of bronze, proportioned from 
the I up to XII, are used instead. The larger meas- 
ure 38 inches in length and 14 inches wide, and the 
smallest is but one inch narrower in width. The 
apparent dots which spot the peripheries of the dials, 
marking the minutes, are plates of bronze 3% inches 
square and 13 inches apart. Leaping from one of 
these points to another, as they majestically traverse 
the circumference, are the big minute hands. Steel 
framed and covered with copper, they are each, with 
counterweights, 16 feet long and weigh 225 pounds, 
while the hour hands are nine feet long and weigh 
175 pounds each, making a total of 400 pounds to 
each pair, which are poised upon a ball-bearing arbor, 


| or axis, projecting through the centre of the dial. 


Back of each dial is set a huge metal disc enam- 
eled to a dazzling whiteness, and each disc is studded 
with 128 incandescent 16-candle-power lamps. 
When the current causes the lamps to glow with 








electric ardor the effect is superb, and the rays blend 
so as to make a perfect illumination. In fact, so com- 
plete is the light that the time will be distinguishable 
at a greater distance after nightfall than during the 
daylight. 


Projecting through the centre of the disc to the 


rear the arbor is beveled, geared to a brass shaft 
which extends thirty feet downward to the dial 
mechanism. This is enclosed in a hardwood and 


glass-capped case, and consists of beautiful machinery 
in the way of rachets, pawls, and wheels. Motion is 
given this mechanism by compressed air, which travels 
for 600 feet through tubes and is governed by the 
master cli on t The 


is compressed into a cylinder of 400 gallons 


ck 1e seventh floor of the tower. 


lir 
capacity and kept at a uniform pressure by two one- 
horse power electric motors. Either of these motors 
of doing the entire work, but both are 
kept in service operating on the same shaft, so that in 
the event of an accident to onethe other will maintain 
the full 


the st 


} 
vé 
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pressure. 


As a further precaution against 
yppage of the clock, through both electric 
motors becoming disabled, three water motors are 
constantly connected with the air compressor, and so 
adjusted that should the pressure fall below a certain 
point they immediately take up the work. These 
motors are located in the dynamo room, 600 feet 
distant from the dials 

The mister mechanism which controls all is kept 
within a dust 
room, on the 


proof olass case, or, more properly, 
seventh floor. 


One's chiefest duty here below 
Is not the seeming great to do, 
Chat the vain world may pause 
But in steadfast humility, 

Co walk the common walk, and bear 
Che thousand things, the trifling care, 
In love, with wisdom, patiently. 

hus each one in his narrow groove 


to see; 


Che great world nearer God may move. 
—Matthew Hunt. 
3¢€ 

Edward Bok (editor) says in 

Home Journal, ‘‘never has been a credit to, but always 
190n, American women. I makethis emphatic statement 
»rsonal knowledge of the homes they leave behind 
1 they goto their meetings.’’ Whom he means by “‘ plat- 
not clearly explained ; is it Lucretia Mott, 
or Frances Willard? If not these, or 
like them, then who ? 


THe platform woman,” 


a blot 
fromap 
whe 
form woman '"’ is 
Mary A. Lis 


women 


ermore, 


\ CORRESPONDENT from Dover, Delaware, desires to know 
whether any one has attempted to graft the English walnut on 
the black walnut or butternut? If successful many a grove of 
black walnuts could be turned into great profit. It is said 
that in the vicinity Homosassa, Florida, large plantations are 
being made of the English walnut. These plantations have 
not yet come into bearing, and the healthy vigorous 
all that can be desired.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


erowth is 


A FINI 
sand specimens of insects, has been made by the students of 
the Girls’ Normal School of Philadelphia. Among them are 
boring-beetle, robber-fly, burying beetle, ordinary beetles, 
moths, katydids, butterflies, darning-needles, cockroaches, 
centipedes, and several kinds of crickets. 


lection, numbering six thousand or seven thou- 


Tue wheat crop of the world for 1898 is estimated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture at 2,640,000,00c0 
bushels, the largest crop on record. 
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DRAWING ON THE BANK. 
Zion’s Watchman 


A LirtLe girl who had a rich papa, had also an iron 
savings bank, out of which, it is to be feared, she 
drew more than she deposited. Anyway, here is the 
way she became insolvent at her bank : 

He was a bouncing big turkey; and they hung 
him by the heels, so that his nose almost touched the 
walk just outside the butcher's shop. A little girl 


was standing there and watching it. You could see 
that she was a hungry little girl; and worse than 


that, she was cold, too, for her shawl had to do for 
hood and almost everything else. No one was look- 
ing, and so she put outa little red hand, and gave the 
great turkey a push; and he swung back and forth, 
almost making the great iron hook creak, he was so 
heavy. -_ —— 

‘‘What a splendid big turkey!” 

The poor little girl turned round ; and there was 
another little girl looking at the turkey, too. She was 
out walking with her dolls, and had on a cloak with 
real fur all around the edges; and she had a real 
muff, white with little black spots all over it. 

‘Good morning, miss,” said the butcher man. 
You see he knew the little girl with the muff perfectly 
well. 

‘* That’s a big turkey, Mr. Martin.” 

“Yes,” said the poor little girl, timidly. 
the biggest I ever saw in my life. 
did to eat.” 

“ Pooh!”’ said the little girl with the muff. ‘He 
isn’t any bigger than the one my papa brought home 
for Thanksgiving to-morrow.”’ 

** Could I have a leg, if I came for it to-morrow ?”’ 
asked the poor little girl, softly. 

‘* What, haven't you a whole turkey ? ”’ 

‘‘Never had one in my life,’’ said the poor little 
girl. 

“Then you shall have this one,”’ said the little girl 
with the muff. “ Mr. Martin, I’ve got some money 
in my savings-bank at home, and my papa said I 
could do just as 1 wanted to with it; and I’m i 
to buy the turkey for this little girl.” 

The poor little girl's eyes grew so very large you 
woulan’t have known them. “TI shall love you al- 
ways, so very, very much: and I'll go home for Foxy 
to help. Foxy is my brother, and I know we can 
carry him.”’ 

I haven't room to tell you all about it ; but the 
poor little girl got her turkey, and papa his bill. 

‘‘ What's this,” said he, “ another turkey, eighteen 
pounds, three dollars and sixty cents ?”’ 

“ That's all right,”’ said the little girl who had the 
muff. ‘I bought him, and gave him to a poor little 
girl who never ate one ; and the money is in my iron 
bank.”’ 


“ He’s 
He must be splen- 


going 


The bank was opened, and there were just four big 
pennies in it! 


BETWEEN the ages of twenty and thirty, where ten total 
abstainers die, thirty-one moderate drinkers die. Between 
the ages of thirty and forty where ten total abstainers die 
forty moderate drinkers die. 
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LIQUOR AND CIGARS IN NEW YORK. 
Henry W. WILsBur’s newspaper, Zhe True Reform, of 
New York City, quotes from the Wor/d figures giving 
the expenditure “by men,” in that city, during the 
year 1898 for ‘‘ wines, liquors, and cigars.”’ The total 
amount thus expended is given as $109,000,000. 

This is $34,000,000 more than the entire clothing 
bill of the city ; $6,000,000 more than the amount 
spent by all the people for groceries. Men paid $20,- 
000,000 more last year for liquor and cigars than was 
spent in the city for boots and shoes, coal and wood, 
gas, car fares, and hats. 


The liquor and cigar bill of the men folks of 


Gotham was $69,000,000 more than the{women spent 
for jewelry, dresses, hats, cloaks, and capes, entertain- 
ments, perfumery and cosmetics, candy, ice cream, and 
soda water. The women spent for these articles 
$40,484,305. 


cost, during 1898, 5 
than the drink and cigar bill of the city. 

There were built in the city, in 1898, 5,312 resi- 
dences, valued at $91,075,404. The money spent 
for the articles drank and smoked last year would 
have built all the residences put up in the city for the 
housing of families, and 1,000 just like them in ad- 
dition. 

The increase in real estate values in 1898 in the 
city was $63,180,317—just $40,000,000 less than the 
liquor and cigar bill. 

The $109,000,000 spent for liquor and cigars 
would have paid the regular wages of 30,000 car- 
penters, painters, stone-masons, tailors, women coat- 
makers, and boot-makers, for a whole year. 


Last year the public schools of the greater city | 
cost $12,003,611, about one-eighth of the amount | 


spent for liquors and cigars. 

These figures are compiled from statistics fur- 
nished the World by Carroll D. Wright, of the Na- 
tional Labor Bureau ; the Controller of New York, 
and the heads of the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 


A REPORT comes from Keokuk, lowa, of the successful 
use of crude petroleum on country roads. It is asserted that 
the petroleum makes a dirt road water-proof, so that it will 
stay dry and hard in wet weather. One barrel of it, worth 
ninety cents at the place of production, is said to be enough 
to treat one hundred feet of road twelve feet wide. At that 


rate, roads could be improved at the cost of about fifty 
dollars a mile. 


does not appear. 


A NEw industry in the county of Welland, Ontario, Canada, 
is the drying and compressing of peat for fuel. The process 
converts the crude peat, or swamp muck, into hard, dense 
blocks, the equal of coal in weight and value as fuel, while 
free from sulphur and clinkers, practically smokeless, and 
containing only two and one-half per cent. of ash. 


JoRDAN, Marsu & Co., proprietors of one of the largest 


‘department stores of Boston, set aside one per cent. of all the | 
sales during one week in December as a Christmas gift to 


their employés. 


EDMUND PARKER, oncea slave in the Washington family, 
and a familiar character to all visitors to the Washington 
tomb, at Mount Vernon, over which for years past he has 


been a faithful guardian, died recently. He was born a slave 
in 1827. 


| dulgence of young people now more wise and just? 


| of the spiritual or the ideal. 


| deck.”” 


| in life has its men and women ‘‘ below deck,’’ 


Training Children. 


Youth’s Companion. 


THE methods of training children have undergone a great 
change in the last fifty years in this country. A venerable 
lady recently told the following incident as a fact in her own 
childhood : 

‘«T belonged,’’ she said, ‘‘ to a very strict family, in which 
gay clothing was considered a temptation of Satan. I saw 
one day in a shop window of the village, a pretty print, the 
color of the heart of a conch shell. I asked my mother to 
buy it for me, I was ten years old, and never had worn any 
but brown or gray stuff gowns. 

‘She looked amazed and horrified, but without a word 
went with me to inspect the pink muslin, and to ask the price 
of it. 

‘*Coming out of the shop she said, ‘The price is $5. _ I 
will not buy such a piece of vain folly, but if you choose to 
buy it for yourself I will not hinder you.’ 


‘«*T have no money!’ I exclaimed. 


‘‘««Tf you give up butter, sugar, and molasses for six 
months you have earned the price of the dress,’ she said. 

‘*T agreed eagerly, but our tables were not then loaded 
with daintiesasnow. My fare was poor and hard that winter. 
However, | persevered, and one bright day the money was 
placed in my hand. I bought the lovely rose colored stuff, 
and carried it home with a high, beating heart. 

‘* My father looked at it and at me with cold disapproval. 
‘«* You have earned this finery,’ he said, ‘and can wear 
it if you choose, but think how much more worthy in God's 
eyes you would appear, if you gave it to poor, lame Peggy, 
the tailor’s child.’ 

‘IT gave it to poor, lame Peggy, but in doing it my heart 
was full of fury and rebellion.”’ 


There were errors in judgment, no doubt, in the hard 
parental discipline of the earlier days, but is the excessive in- 
Self 
denial not learned in youth becomes a serious hardship, in 
middle life intolerable. 


‘* Below Deck.”’ 

Sunday School Times. 
MANn’S greatest debt is to the invisible. This is true ina 
physical, common-life sense, quite as much as in the realm 
A brave fellow writes 
from the flagship at Manila in behalf of the ‘‘men below 
These are engineers, machinists, oilers, coal-passers, 
or still others. What were the navy without these heroes 
whose place is twenty feet below water-line ? Every business 
upon whom 
Some of them are visible to the 
eye, but not to the appreciation of the public. Track-walkers 
and switchmen, compositors and proof-readers, janitors and 
sextons—these, and a hundred others, constitute that nobler 


success largely depends. 


| kind of ‘‘submerged tenth,’’ by whom we live, and to whom 
we forget to give the full meed of credit. 


| of half-conscious faith in them, but we ought to keep them 
How long the effects of the treatment last | 


We walk by a kind 


in sight, for their own encouragement, if not for our own 
betterment. 


Pennsylvania Public Schools. 


THE reports and statistics on file in the Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg show that there are 27,347 public 
schools in the State and 28,080 teachers. 

The average salary of the male teacher is $42.69 per month 

The whole number of pupils is 1,143,100, and the total 
amount paid for teachers’ wages in 1897-8 was $10,332,- 
759-97: 

The increase in the number of schools was 641 
in salary of male teachers per month, 
salary of female teachers, 34 cents. 

Delaware county pays the highest salaries, the average for 


male teachers being $77.48, and for female teachers, $45.58. 
Susquehanna county pays the lowest salaries. 


and of the female teacher $38.45. 


- decrease 


$1.03; increase in 








Peter the Great in Friends’ Meeting. 

Christian Endeavor World. 
Ir is just two hundred years ago since the famous Russian 
emperor, Peter the Great, then a young man of twenty-six, 
went on a visit to London, and lived for some time in Buck- 
ingham street. As the quiet and respectability of this spot 
did not suit the rather uncivilized czar, who loved drinking 
and rioting with his boon companions, he soon afterwards 
removed to Deptford, where in three months he damaged the 
house to the extent of $750. 

Religion was not Peter's strong point, and one would 
think that the quiet simplicity of a Quaker service would be 
the last to attract such a man, and yet, curiously enough, 
during his sojourn at Deptford he used to attend the Friends’ 
meeting-house there Che building is still in use, though it 
dates from 1692. It contains a large room and some smaller 
rooms, and has a little graveyard in the rear, only approached 
through the meeting-house, which is closely built on either 
side 

Peter retained his respect for the Society of Friends after 
he had left England. According to the journal of Thomas 
Story, it appears that, when in Germany in 1712, the emperor 
found his troops occupying a Quaker’s meeting-house in 
Frederikstadt, and at once ordered them to vacate it. He 
then made it known that if the Friends resident in the town 
would assenzble for a meeting he would attend it. This meet- 
ing t place, and the emperor, for the benefit of his generals, 
translated what was said by the German Quakers, and added 
his own commendations 

[The that Friends preserve at the ‘‘old 
Deptford meeting-house a plain, wooden bench, which is said 
to be the actual seat that he used to occupy when at service.'"] 


L- 
OK | 
, 


article adds 


Value of Vaccination. 

IN a recent lecture delivered at Rome and reported in the 
London Lancet, Dr. Bizzozzero made a deep impression by 
his summing up of the argument for vaccination. He said: 

Germany stands alone in fulfilling in great measure the 
demands of hygiene, having in consequence of the calamitous 
smallpox epidemic of 1870-71 enacted the law of 1874 which 
‘makes vaccination obligatory in the first year of life and 
revaccination obligatory at the tenth year.’’ What 
was the With a population of 50,000,000, having in 
1871 lost 143,000 lives by smallpox, she found by her law of 
1874 the mortality diminished so repidly that to-day the dis- 
ease numbers only 116 victims a year. 


over, 


also 


result 


These cases, 
lusively in towns on her frontier. 

If it were true, continued Prof. Bizzozzero, that a good 
vaccination does not protect from smallpox we ought to find 
in smallpox epidemics that the disease diffuses itself in the 
well-vaccinated no less than in the non-vaccinated countries. 
But it not In 1870-71, during the Franco-German 
war, the two peoples intenpenetrated each other, the German 
having its civil population vaccinated optionally, but its army 
completely revaccinated, while the French (population and 
army alike) were vaccinated perfunctorily. Both were at- 
tacked by smallpox ; but the French army numbered 23,000 
deaths by it, while the German army had only 


more- 
occur almost ex: 


1s so. 


y 278; and in 
the same tent, breathing the same air, the French wounded 
were heavily visited by the disease, while the German 
wounded, having been revaccinated, had not a single case. 


Holidays in New York. 
New YEAR'S Day used 
drinkin 
Now, the correspondent in that city of the Philadelphia Ledger 
says, Christmas has become the great festival of the year. 


to be observed in New York with much 


and intoxication, while Christmas was neglected. 


‘Its religious observance is more general, while as a time 
of domestic festivity it has become more than New Year's 
The day is free from the drunkenness that finally 
brought New Year's into disrepute, and moreover it is essen- 
tially the children’s day, and that fact and its religious signifi- 
cance will save it from the fate of the old Knickerbocker 
New Year's. But it may be questioned whether one feature 


ever was 
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of Christmas may not fall into the same disrepute as New 
Year's calling. I allude to the promiscuous and lavish ex- 
change of presents among friends and acquaintances. It 
must be confessed, however, that there are no signs of a re- 
action against this custom this year.”’ 


Recipe For Ground-Nut Cakes. 
[The Laing School Visitor prints the following. } 
One of our friends requests us to send her old Tira’s method 


of making her ground-nut cakes, which she peddles about 
the town. 


So we insert in our November issue the receipt just as 
she gave it this afternoon,—with all her quaint, old-time in- 
terjections, while we sat before her with paper and pencil. 

I gen'ly gits two quart groun-nut for ten cent; an shells 
dem for mornin, ma'am, yes ma‘am ! 

I den mejers dem wid my pint cup what you gib me, 
ma'am, yes ma'am. I fines dat de two quart mek jus two 
pint, ma’am, yes ma'am! 

Den I goes an buysa quart ob syrup for ten cent, and 
put it in de pot, ma'am, yes ma'am ! 

Den | stirs de two pint ob raw groun-nut, into de quart 
ob co/d syrup an put de pot on de fire, an cook til he done, 
ma'am, yes ma'am! 

I teck an holes up a little, ma'am, an if it string down 
like candy, den I know he bout done. 

Den I bite tro'one groun-nut an if it be done, den I knows 
it be all proper done, ma’am, yes ma’am ! 

Den I get my little bench an puts my stone on it, an 
greezes it wid some lard, an I greezes my two knife, too, 
ma'am, yes ma'am! 

Den | puts one big spoonful in a place, an spread it out 
flat wid de knife an keep em round and nice, ma’am. Dey 
cools right quick, ma'am, an | tecks dem off an puts dem in 
a pan an fill de stone again, till it all gone, ma’am, yesma’am. 

Den I lays dem all on a paper on my board, an goes out 
for to sell, ma'am, as you knows, ma’am, yes ma’am. 

Sometimes | cuts up orange peel fine an puts it in to bile 
wid it for make it tast nice, ma'am, yes ma'am. An dats 
how I mecks it all, ma'am ; an tank’e ma’am fer dis five 
cent, ma'am, yes ma’am. 


** Remember the ‘ Maine.’ ’’ 


AMONG the many things that just now discourage the lover of 
peace and civil liberty, we have found one that is very gratify- 
ing. Captain Sigsbee, who has been telling in the Century 
about the destruction of his shipin Havana harbor, says : 

‘* Let me dismiss the prevailing impression that this motto 
was used in the United States navy, in the recent war, as a 
battle-signal. No United States naval vessel has entered into 
action flying the signal ‘Remember the Maine.’ lam glad 
that it can be so stated ; yet one may excuse many mistaken 
expressions in the heat of action.’ 

To this the Editor of the Century adds: ‘‘ It may be said 
on the authority of Capt. John R. Bartlett, during the war 
chief intelligence officer of the navy: ‘ The signal ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Mazne,’’ has never been displayed on a United States 
man-of-war or by the army or navy, with one exception. A 
signal quartermaster (an enlisted man) of the Coast Signal 
Service, hoisted the signal from the station at Port Eads, at 
the mouth pf the Mississippi, when a transport loaded with 
troops was passing out to sea. In reporting the passing out 
of the transport, as was his duty, the quartermaster added to 
his message to headquarters the fact of display of signal, 
which was received with great enthusiasm by the troops. He 
was severely reprimanded by return message over the 
wires. 


‘*Wuy not stop talking about woman suffrage ?”’ 
one asked Mary A. Livermore. 
always begets social injustice,"’ 


some 

‘* Because legal injustice 
she replied. ‘‘ Put a man 
down legally as a slave, and you damn him socially. Who 
shall not vote? Women and idiots, women and paupers, 
womenand criminals. The ballot is the synonym and symbol 


of equality in a republic."’ 
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A Message to the Czar. 

A FRIEND in Cincinnati sends a daily newspaper of that city 
which contains the programs of ‘‘ Christmas services’’ at the 
different churches. At the Avondale Presbyterian church, at 
the close of the sermon, the congregation were to be offered 
cards, which when signed were to be sent to the Emperor of 
Russia, the following matter being printed on them : 

The Avondale Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, O., 
U. S. A., Christmas Morning, December 25, 1898. In the 
name of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, | have this day 
lifted my heart in prayer for the success of the labors of the 
Czar of all the Russias to bring about the abolition of war— 
and I hereby dedicate myself to his assistance, and to the 
assistance of all who labor for this great end. I send a 
Christmas greeting to Your Royal Majesty, and beg you to 
accept the Christian love of an American citizen, who rejoices 
in your effort to hasten the day when 

‘« The sword shall be beaten into the plowshare, 
And the spear into the pruning hook.”’ 
AGE 686) St. es urs ios 
Address . 


Vermont’s Abandoned Farms. 
Burlington Free Press. 
AFTER trying in vain to secure the occupation of its aban- 
doned farms by foreign colonization, Vermont has found the 
most satisfactory solution of the problem to be the advertis- 
ing of the existence of these lands in such a manner as to at- 
tract the attention of vigorous and thorough young farmers 
who are not afraid to work. The number of deserted farms 


in this State has been materially reduced in this manner, and 
at comparatively small expense ; and now that all sections of 
the country are known to be similarly afflicted, no State need 
hesitate to advertise boldly to the world that it has a number 
of abandoned farms which can be purchased cheap, if, indeed, 
they cannot be had for the asking. In the meantime farms 
will continue to be abandoned until some philosopher dis- 
covers how to stop people from leaving the rural district for 
the cities. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1808. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 15th, 30. 581 

Lowest barometer during the month, 4th, 29.180 

Mean temperature, 36. 

Highest temperature during the month, 3oth, 60. 

Lowest temperature during the month, 14th, 16. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 42.3 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 29.5 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 3 Ist, 29. 

Least daily range of temperature, 3d, 4. 

Mean daily range of temperature, 12.8 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 64. 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 23.6 

Total precipitation in inches, rain and melted snow, 3 98 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.24 inches of 
rain, on the 22d and 23d. 

Number of days on which .or inch or more of rain fell, 9. 

Number of clear days 14, fair days 6, cloudy days II. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest and Southwest. 

Sleet on the 31st. 

Solar halo on the 12th, 24th. 

Lunar halo on the 24th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 41 on 23d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 14 on 14th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 29 7. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 51 on 4th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 16 on 13th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8p. m., 31.6. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 30.6. 

Note.—The mean temperature of this month just closed, 36°, is 
about the normal for Twelfth month. 

The amount of precipitation is in excess of the average. 

Very light flurries of snow fell on the 8th, 12th, 17th, 28th, and 
31st. The total depth for the month was three-tenths of an inch—one- 
tenth of an inch on the ground at the end of the month. 

JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Filipino ‘‘insurgents,’’ so-called, (though they ap- 
pear simply as desiring independence and self-government), 
are not inclined to accept the rule of the military officers sent 
out to them by President McKinley. The President last week 
sent by cable an extended proclamation, explaining his inten- 
tion, but the ‘‘insurgents’’ refused to accept its offers. 
Within a few hours after the proclamation had been posted in 
Manila, the agents of Aguinaldo filled the city with a mani- 
festo, in which he protested against General Otis calling him- 
self ‘‘ Military Governor of the Philippines.’’ At Iloilo, the 
American troops had not disembarked, at last accounts, and 
the resistence of the people is such that extreme measures 
may result. It was said that they ‘‘ threatened to burn the 
business portion of that city at the first shot of bombardment 
fired by the American fleet."’ 

More troops are to be sent to Manila. It is announced 
that the Secretary of War has decided to send out four regi- 
ments of regular infantry. A despatch from Manila, on the 
gth, says a second proclamation by Aguinaldo appeared in 
Manila yesterday. In it he threatens to drive the Americans 
from the islands. The Filipino Committeesin Paris, Madrid, 
and London have telegraphed to President McKinley protest- 
ing against the disembarkment of American troops at Iloilo. 


NELSON DINGLEY, of Maine, who is the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee cf the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, has been almost at the point of death, of pneu- 
monia, for several days, and at this writing, (1oth), is still 
practically in that situation. He is the Republican ‘‘leader’’ 
in the House, and is also one of the Commissioners on the 
part of the United States for the negotiation of the Canadian 
questions. Another of the American Commissioners, John 
W. Foster, has also been quite ill. The work of the Com- 
mission may thus be interrupted. 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on the 7th instant, 
heard argument on the certiorari proceedings in the case of 


the Commonwealth against Senator Quay and others. Two 
lawyers were heard for the defendants, and the former District 
Attorney of Philadelphia, George S. Graham, presented the 
case of the Commonwealth, by request of the new District 
Attorney, P. F. Rothermel, Jr., who assumed office at New 
Year. Great interest attended the proceedings. 

On the roth inst., the Supreme Court ‘‘ handed down”"’ its 
decision, denying the application of Senator Quay's counsel, 
and returning the case against him to be tried in the usual 
way, in the Philadelphia courts. 


IN the election of United States Senators in several States, 
including Pennsylvania, Delaware, and West Virginia, there 
is much uncertainty as to the person to be chosen. In Penn- 
Sylvania, the effort of Senator Quay for reélection is compli- 
cated with his indictment in the courts, there being, besides, 
intense opposition to him. In Delaware the Republicans 
have a majority of the Legislature, but are divided into two 
factions, the ‘‘ Regular’ and the ‘Union Republican"’ or 
Addicks. It is now thought that there may again be no 
choice in that State, as was the case in 1895. In West Vir- 
ginia, the Legislature is so closely divided on party lines 
that measures of the most partisan character are likely to be 
attempted by both sides. 


SEVERAL very able and important contributions have re- 
cently been made to the establishment of the case against 
Imperialism. Carl Schurz delivered a fine address before the 
Convocation of Chicago University, last week. Ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds contributed to the New York World a 
review of the Philippines case, discussing it as a statesman 
and jurist, ina manner which few others can equal, in this 
country. In the United States Senate, on the oth, Senator 
Hoar delivered an extended speech on the constitutional 
authority to take and hold ‘‘ possessions ’’ not intended to 
become part of the Union. His speech was listened to with 
close attention by a full Senate. 
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GENERAL GRANT speaks in his Memoirs of the number of 
military men who sought civil positions on account of their 
servicés in the Mexican War. Two presidents, Taylor and 
Pierce, came out of it, and General Scott ran for president 
(1852) but was beaten by Pierce. This experience, it seems 
likely, will now be sought to be repeated. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, a Democratic newspaper, nominates for the 
candidates of that party in 1900, Admiral Dewey, for pzesi- 
dent, and General Fitzhugh Lee for vice-president. 

THe Dreyfus agitation is revivedin France. The presi- 
dent of the Court of Cassation, named Beaurepaire, has 
resigned, asserting that other members of the Court showed 
too much favor to Dreyfus. The ‘‘ Chamber,”’ the popular 
branch of the French Congress, resumed its sittings on the 
roth, under corsiderable excitement. Correspondents of 
London newspapers continue to represent that there is dan- 
ger of revolutionary movements arising out of the military 
resentment at having the Dreyfus matter reopened. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


In the midst of all the talk of war operations, and the glorifica- 
tion of militarism, an important international arbitration is 
about to begin. United States Supreme Court Justice Brewer 
was announced to sail from New York on the 11th for Paris, 
to attend the meeting of the Venezuela Commission, of which 
he and Chief Justice Fuller are members. The Commission 
was to have met onthe 25th instant, but a postponement 
until May 14 has been arranged. 

—William J. Bryan, in a speech at Chicago on the 7th 
instant, on the occasion of the Jackson banquet, said of the 
Chicago platform of 1896: ‘‘ There will be no turning back. 


The platform will be added to as new conditions force new 
issues into the arena of politics, but nothing will be abstracted 
from it.” 


—A ‘‘head-on"’ collision occurred on the oth instant 
between two passenger trains on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
at West Dunellen, N. J., in which fifteen persons were killed 
and about thirty injured, of whom several were expected to die. 


—QOne hundred houses at Hankow, China, fell into the 
river, on top of as many boats there, on December 3. The 
loss of life is estimated at 1,000. 


—In Washington (State) as well as in South Dakota, the 
ial recount shows the woman suffrage amendment to 
have received a larger vote than was formerly reported. 
Washington, the adverse majority this year is 9,882. 
it was 19,386. In South Dakota, in 18go, 
majority was 23,610. This year it is 3,285. 
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A LAWYER, who worthily bears a dis- | 
occupies 
on the edge of the city. 
Recently one of his sisters tiptoed into his | 
after midnight, 
thought burglars were in the house. 
lawyer put on his dressing-gown, 
Ina back hall he found 





—A colored woman, ‘‘Aunt Lucy” Nichols, New Albany, 
Ind., has been granted a pension of $12 per month by special 


act of Congress. The St. Louis Glode-Democrat says: ‘‘Lucy 
is the only female member of a G. A. R. post in the United 
States. She served through the [civil] war with the 23d 
Indiana, participating in twenty-eight battles. She fought, 
nursed the sick, and cooked and washed for the others. She 
joined the regiment at Bolivar, Tenn., running away from 
her master.’’ 

—The Woman's Journal, commenting on the action of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Co., in discharging all 
its female clerks, says: ‘‘ The managers are behind the age. 
If the women of Illinois had been voters, these female clerks 
would not have been discharged.”’ 


—We find it stated that ‘‘the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has repealed its rule that neither 
single tax, temperance, woman suffrage, nor anti-vivisection 
should be discussed, unless by unanimous consent."’ 


—A current item says: ‘‘ Not a song-bird hat in stock’’ 
is posted on frequent bulletins through the millinery depart- 
ment of Marshall Field's great Chicago store. This isa pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the victory of the Audubon crusade. 


—The International Abolitionist Federation, the new 
name of the ‘‘ British and Continental Federation for the Abo- 
lition of the State Regulation of Vice,’’ will hold its next an- 
nual meeting in Geneva, September 13-18, 1899. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. Nicholas, has sailed 
for Europe to spend some months in Italy and Egypt for the 
recovery of her health. 


—Mail advices from Vladivostock (Asiatic Russia), re- 
ceived at Victoria, B. C., report the supposed drowning in the 
Lena Delta of a party of the Swedish geographical expedi- 
tion, who were searching for Andree in Siberia. 


—In the German Reichstag, at Berlin, on the roth, Count 
von Posadowsky-Webner, Secretary of the Interior, said the 
supply of cattle in Germany was adequate, and, therefore, 
prohibitive measures against importation must be maintained 
in order to prevent the introduction of disease. 


—The German Emperor William is reported as saying 
that he does not expect practical results from the Czar's dis- 
armament proposals, and that consequently the increase in 
the German Army is no less indispensable than before. 


—The Dreyfus proceedings are still in progress in the 
Court of Cassation, at Paris. A despatch says that Dreyfus, 
replying to the questions of the public prosecutor at Cayenne, 
energetically denies that he ever confessed he was guilty to 
Captain Lebrun-Renault, and he reprotests his innocence. 
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Quality and flavor always the same— 
always the best. The best grocers sell 
Atmore’s Mince Meat and ATMORE’S 
genuine English PLUM PUDDING. 


called to him, 
way, you idiot 


Round Table. 






THE Lafayette Monument Commission | 
reports that about.$50,000 has been se- 
cured for the monument to be erected in 
The French Government 


WILLIAM 5S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


Paris in 1goo. 
has granted a site. 





8 South Eifteenth St., 


ath door bel. Chestnut St.), 


PHILADELPHIA. 





‘It does not open that 
: it slides back.”’ 


Tue best-managed dairies in Minnesota 
have reduced the cost of manufacturing a 
pound of butter to 1.28 cents. 

| vailing cost in other States is about 3 cents. 


LAMPS 


in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 


<~D<D 


—Harper' s 





Guaranteed not to tarnish. 


We cater to a// tastes in finish and ornamenta- 
tion. Friends want plain colorsasarule. We ae 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also have for the dining-room and 
| hall, Black,—very rich and durable. 


Prices range from $2.00 up. 
The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


The pre- | 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Phi ia, held at Race street, will take 

on Fourth-day next, the 18th, inthe even- 
ing, at 7.30 o’clock. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held in the meeting-house at Kennett Square, 
on First-day, First month 15, at 2 0 clock, p. m. 

Alfred H. Love is expected to address the 
Conference on War and Impurity. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to be present. 
Horace L. Ditwortu, Clerk. 


*,* The Home Influence Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting in the meeting- 
house, Race street above 15th, on Third-day, 
First month 17, at 3 p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by Rachel 
Foster Avery on the subject, ‘‘ Telling Stories 
to Children.’’ A full meeting isdesired. Vis- 
itors are welcome. 

FLorence M. LuKENs, President. 

*.* Friends from Washington, wishing to at- 
tend Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at Fairfax, Va., 


First month 16, will take cars at 6th Street | 
Ask for Friends’ tickets to Pzonian ' @ 
be waiting. | 
Tickets issued 13th and 14th good until 21st. | 
Trains leave 9 oclock a m. and 4.30 p. m : 


Station. 


Springs, where carriages will 


daily. Round trip tickets sold. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of | § 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | @ 


Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, First 
month 15, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* The First-day evening meetings during | 


First month will be at 4th and Green streets, 
excepting First month 29, at 35th St. and Lancas- 
ter Avenue, West Philadelphia. All at 7.30 
o’ clock. 

These meetings being held unitedly under 
the charge of the two monthly meetings, have 
claims on all within convenient access. 

It is hoped that with the advent of the new 
year there will be a more lively interest shown 
in the maintenance of Friends meetings, per 
ticularly on the evening of First-day. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting | 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in First month, 1899: 

15. Cornwall. - 

22. Jericho. 

29. Manhasset. 

J. T. McDoweE Lt, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings : 

First MONTH : 

15. Fairfax. 

22. Little Falls and West Nottingham. 

29. York. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 

First MontH, 1899: 
24. 417th street and Girard Avenue. 
29. Reading. Aguiia J. LinvILt, Clerk. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
is now ready in new and attractive form 


In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 
; the Almanac contains a full list of meetings, 
@, and the location, and in many cases the mode of 
» reaching them ; information in regard to Day and 
First-day Schools ; special articles about Fair Hill 
Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 
etc. 

Price, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 

Every Friends’ family should possess one or 

& more copies. Order now from 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


“mas” Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 





CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. Read the figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 


We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 
J ) pe 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), 
Union Signal, ($1), 
Scientific American, ( 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), . 
Literary Digest, ($3), Vew names only, 4.50 
Springfield Republican,( $1), 2.90 


Price for both. 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 


), $3.75 
250 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
The Century Magazine, ($4),. . . - $5 60 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
Popular Science Monthly, ($5), 
The Forum, ($3), 
North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3), 
Trained Motherhood, ($1), 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50) , 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 


($0.50), 


5.30 
6.60 
4 60 
6.10 
4.60 
- 420 
2.70 
2.35 
2.90 


The Farm Journal, 2,20 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.”” 


Giciies and littens. 


An excellent opportunity is here pro- 
vided for the purchase of these needful 
things at a good saving from real values. 


For Men we offer Wool Knit Gloves of good 
quality—the 50 cent kinds at 35 cents. Mo- 
tormen’s double Wool Mittens—the 75 cent 
kinds at 50 cents. 


Men’s Beaver Gauntlet Gloves, with warm 
linings—the $3.00 kinds at $2.25, and real 
Otter Gloves— the $8.00 value at $6.00. 

For Women—Wool Mittens at 12% cents a 
pair, and Cashmerette Gloves, at 18 cents a 
pair. 


Children’s Wool Mittens, 10 cents a pair, and 
Boys’ double ones in wool, at 18 cents. The 
sturdy Scotch Wool G loves for Boys, with 
wearing quality of a high order, 25 cents a 
pair. 


Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ene G. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 





NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO CINDERS. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


SAFETY AND 





A LARGE turtle affords eight pounds of 
tortoise-shell. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are — separate and a’ vat from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuUR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


Irs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HE NRY C. BROWN. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
THE &cG R A oon D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE = 
suze TRUST CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, ee DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS: 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRF NSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas WM. AU MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Errinciam B. Morris, Wictiiam HH. Jewes, Gro. H. McFappen, 
me A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bispxam, Henry TAaTNAtt, 
enjamin W. RicHarps, Wittiam _H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLoruisr, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
Pemperton S. Hutcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


ereere + | ae JACKSON & CO., 
- PLEASANT ‘Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7f WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


@ 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc etc., etc. 


TO TAKE 


a remedy free from nauseating drugs 
—a remedy that has made cures open 
to investigation, leaving no room to 
question the marvelous action in re- 
storing the diseased to health. Des- 
perate diseases and abandoned cases 
have come to us as a last resort and 
been permanently cured by inhaling 


FASTER NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS, 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josarn Wensrer, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
its. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
Ql ee aks pe TINTING 
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7 Compound 
+ + Oxygen 


There’s not a known ill that can’t 
be helped by this life-giving princi- 
ple. Write for book giving almost 
miraculous cures, testimonials, home 
treatment, advice to the sick, etc., 
etc., free. 








DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. ——_—____—_ — . 
CONSHOHOCKEN ‘Special antention given tosery- | BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


ing families. Office 603 North es . 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, P oa eee 
Lig § ; phia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. One smal! box will make one pint Best Liguid Biuing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
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Hold On 


to a good w find it. The 
eee reads OregeryeGeea 


Book—who once ts Gregory's 
Seeds, will never oa a eeanon’s 


work without them. 
*s Seed 
rs ee 


ig! 
ment of scientific seed culture, 
Gregory's seed book contains the best of 
and flower facts. The book is free 
to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. Send for book at once. 


7 JAMES J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marbiehead, Mass. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

AN invitation to the States of the 
Louisiana purchase to participate in a 
conference in St. Louis on January 10 
next, to determine the place and character 
of a commemorative observance of the 
centennial anniversary of the purchase of 
the Louisiana territory from France, has 
been issued by Governor Stephens, of 
Missouri. 

CHEMISTS have extracted from coal tar 
sixteen shades of blue, sixteen of yellow, 
twelve of orange, nine of violet, besides 
shades of other colors too numerous to 
mention. 


FRUIT trees are being exported from 
Georgia to South Africa. 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 234 days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sana Fe Rollway, 


CHICAGO, 
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